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TO OUR READERS. 

MONG the interesting features of this weck’s Bazar 
4% you will flud descriptions and illustrations of gowns 
and hats to be worn at the Horse Show, always one of 
the characteristic social events of the autumnal season in 
New York. Here. viewing the equine performers, are 
annually gathered the beauty and fashion of the metropo- 
lis, and the Bazar takes pleasure in showing you what 
will be worn by fair ladies, matrous and maidens, on the 
occasion. Look in ** New York Fashions” for the de- 
scriptions in detail of the charming toileties which will 
lend additional brightness to the elegant women who 
smile on the Horse Show, and bestow on it the grace of 
their presence. 

Winter hats are just now subjects of importance, and 
we give them the large space iu our columns which they 
deserve 

Edith Lawrence tells you, in ‘‘ What Girls Are Doing,” 
something ubout wedding preparations, a theme of peren- 
nial interest 

THE THANKSGIVING NUMBER 

The Bazar to be published ou November 20 will be es- 
pecially entertaining and varied, will have a decorated 
cover, and contain an extra supplement. “A Stay-at- 
Home Enemy,” by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, illustrated 
by Arthur I, Keller, will carry the reader back into the 
romance, fast receding into memory, of our stirring civil 
war. 

‘*The Thanksgiving Dinner,” with appropriate menus, 
will be treated by Virginia Van de Water 

**Club Women and Club Work ” will be more than ever 
timely and interesting. and the fashion attractions of the 
number will be unsurpassed 


EXCLUSIVENESS VS. PHILANTHROPY. 
HEARD two women talking the other day—one was 
asking the address of a seamstress, much better than 

the average; the other was parrying all her questions with 
a skill and an art possible only to a woman of the world 
trained to diplomatic usage. 

An on-looker might easily have fancied that some affair 
of state was under discussion, so delicately was the inter- 
view managed, so carefully was the secret preserved. In- 
deed, the woman who asked the question had been so 
charmingly entertained, so subtly flattered, and so tact- 
fully led off into a discussion and consideration of oth 
er themes, that she forgot her errand. When she finally 
turned away, it was with a certain gayety of manner— 
like that characterizing one who bas been given a pleasur- 
able sensation to carry. 

But it was without the information she had come to 
get! That was kept for the benefit of those who had 
been fortunate enough to secure it at an earlier date. 

This is not the first, the second, nor yet the third time I 
have happened to be present when just such interviews 
have taken place. Amanda Snelling and I were walking 
the other day, and we met those lovely Stoughtons, who 
had come into town for their ball and dinner gowns. 

The Stoughtons believe that Amanda knows how to 
dress, and that from long experience she understands as 
well the etiquette of secrecy to be observed when a new 
treasure of a dressmaker has been discovered. So they 
gave Amanda the address of theirs 

They would never, I know, so much as have hinted at 
it before one of the Parkyns. The Parkyns have too 
much bonhomie, as it were, and the dressmaker would 
have been recommended within a week to every dis- 
tracted woman they happened to meet who was in search 
of some one ‘‘ to do her clothes at once.” From force of 
habit, however, the Stoughtons swore Amanda to secrecy. 
“You must promise not to give her name to any one 
else,” they added, smiling, with little ecstatic squeezings 
and pats of the hand—universal sign-manuals common to 
irresponsible youth with pleasant possessions to hide. 

I heard some fashionable acquaintance once say, in 
fact, to the youngest Parkyu: ‘“ You know you spoil 
every person we send you, and you recommend people 
80 we can never get them again for ourselves. It makes 
a style so bad to let it become common among lots of 
other women,” 

Observation, too, has taught me that it is sometimes 
quite as difficult to get the names of good cleaning-wo- 
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men or laundresses. Housekeepers want to keep them to 
themselves, ‘‘ We find that when the women have too 
much to do they neglect us,” you will be told, if you 
make any demur or hint at the other side of the question. 

For it seldom occurs to the very exclusive person tak- 
ing another into her employ that the workers—the dress- 
maker, laundress, milliner, or cleaner — may each have a 
business she may desire to extend. They do not stop to 
consider that when a desire seizes them for something 
new—and it does seize all lovers of dress and seekers af- 
ter fashion—they will probably, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, withdraw their custom from those very persons 
whose names they have so carefully guarded, and whose 
business they have so selfishly injured. 

It is all a question of thoughtlessness and of selfish 
carelessness. When a dressmaker becomes very fashion- 
able we like the world to know that we have been to her. 
But in our wish to do the best for ourselves alone, to keep 
our good discoveries for ourselves, we injure the very per- 
sons who find it most difficult to get on—the beginners, the 
detached workers, those who are unprotected by capital 
or by organization—the organization to be found in shops 
or well-known business houses. 


THE SOOTHING POWER OF WORK. 

tb soothe a nervous, excitable child by work is gener- 

ally considered uuwise and unscientific, while some 
ardent child-lovers go yet farther and call it downright 
cruelty. But to one who has studied child nature thought- 
Tully and continuously the idea becomes a reality, not an 
alarming theory, and a fact which has been too often over- 
looked by tender parents. The adult is but a child of 
larger growth, and the state of mind of the average man 
when kept at home, away from his work, but illustrates 
the point. ‘‘Oh dear! Iam just worn oul,” said a wife 
to me. ‘‘ John’s office was closed to-duy because there 
wus a death in the firm’s family. and he’s been at home, 
He is so restless and fussy that it just uses me up. He 
fixed up a few litle things xbout the house, read his pa- 
per. and then he did not know what to do with himself, 
and I did not either. He scolded the children, snapped 
at the cook, and upset things generally. I just dread 
these days. His wheel is being repaired, or it wouldn't 
have been so bad,” sighed the weary woman 

As with the restless man, so it is with the child in a 
lesser degree. Play all the time, and nothing else but 
play, unsettles him and keeps him in a state of wervous 
excitement. The play can be changed with the thought, 
left as soon as begun, and the nervous energy flows off 
like the current of a loose electric wire. Children are 
educated by wholesome habits, not by rewards and pun- 
ishments, and one of the first and most healthful of habits 
is that of self-control and the power of concentration. 
When an excitable child has nothing more to do all day 
long than play, the little fancy and imagination spend 
themselves in ceaseless change. But if a little real work 
be given, the tiny mind must hold itself steady in order 
to accomplish the task, and during the brief period the 
overstrained nerves get a rest. To be sure, the nerves are 
in use while the little task is under way, but the slight 
sustained effort has a tonic effect. Other faculties have 
a chance to come into play, which give the balance which 
purposeless play cannot give. The ambition is stirred, 
the mind 1s stealied, continuity of purpose begins, and the 
excitable nature gets a short period of actual calm. 

** But,” says an alarmist, ‘‘ you would not have a slen- 
der child like mine do any work? The doctor says I must 
let her ran wild till she gets a strong body, and then she 
will leara fust enough.” 

Yes, I do mean that just such children as yours would 
be helped out of their nervous condition if they had work 
—study—of some kind. Granted if their play could fre- 
quently be guided by a wise adult mind that the same 
results could be gained; but it is not so guided, and the 
play only aggravates the trouble. Of course the tasks 
must be small, the lessons brief, but given carefully and 
gradually, the nervous system comes under control, and 
as a result the bodily health improves in a way that all 
the out-door exercise and medicine could not bring about. 

Itastonishes you? It has astonished others many times, 
and yet it is true, for I have watched the results man 
times, and seen slender children grow strong, quiet, self- 
controlled, under the power of work fitted to their strength. 
Do not wait too long. This excessive excitability grows 
apace, and every week increases the child’s lack of poise 
of body and mind. 





\ ADAME MARCELLA SEMBRICH'’S opening con- 
4 cert, given on the evening of October 26, may be 
considered the first important musical entertainment in 
the season of 1897-8. ourteen years have elapsed since 
the gifted Polish vocalist thrilled New York audiences by 
her Srilliant achievements in Italian opera, but happily 
the impression then made was of a nature to withstand 
the influence of time. If Madame Sembrich experienced 
any doubts concerning the reception in store for her on 
a eye as a concert singer, the sight of a full house, 
and the sound of tumultuous applause when she came 
upon the stage where her former triumphs had been won, 
must have proved very reassuring. The aria from J/ Se- 
raglio displayed the artist's purity of tone, the even qual- 
ity and high range of her voice, her command of classic 
style, and, above all, her intense regard for the beautiful. 
That she had Jost nothing of her power to stir her listen- 
ers to a pitch of enthusiasm through her marvellous tech- 
nical skill was placed beyond question when she rendered 
the scena from Norma, the Sonnambula allegro, ‘‘ Ah, non 
giunge,” and an effective waltz by Arditi. There were 
any amount of recalls, and several brilliant cadenzas were 
interrupted midway by cries of ‘‘ Brava!” one sustained E 
causing such an outhreak indeed as to make it almost im- 
possible for the soloist to complete her finale. 
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With the cvident desire to free herself from such demon- 
strations as attend the successful performances of a diva, 
and to force calm recognition of her claims to be considered 
in the light of an interpreter of German anaes. Madame 
Sembrich grouped together for her concluding number 
Schumann's “Nussbaum,” Schubert's “ Forelle,” and Beck- 
er’s “‘ Frithlingzeit.” The Lieder were beautifully sung, 
and the lovelivess of the singer’s art was marked in still 
greater de; by her exquisite delivery of a quaint French 
song—a simple melody, and ove in which a flaw of any 
kind could be readily detected; but Madame Sembrichi’s 
voice, musicianly feelings, and resources stood the test 
and most admirably asserted their sway. Assistance was 
provided by Mr. William Lavin and Mr. David Bispham, 
the orchestra being conducted by Signor Bevignani. Mr. 
Lavin was heard in the Giaconda romanza ‘‘ Cielo e mar,” 
and in the tenor air from Martha. He possesses a very 
fine voice, but his enunciation is defective, and the mo- 
notony of his delivery limits his performances to the mere 
emission of clear strong to..es or of an agreeable mezza 
voce. 

Mr. Bispham, on the other hand, is invariably intelligent 
and artistic in his expression of different phases of emo- 
tion. He was in his element while rendering the famous 
** Non piu andrai,” and was no less happy in his treatment 
of the supplementary selection from Falsiaf’; Mozart's 
especial kind of drollery meeting with us comprehensive 
an interpretation as Verdi's more modern attitude towards 
thiegs humorous. 

Three Schumann songs (sung in English), ‘‘ Naebody,” 
the ‘* Gondolier’s Song,” and the ‘* Clown’'s Song,” afford- 
ed Mr. Bispham opportunities to show his command of 
sentiment, and to be virile, suggestive, and dramatic by 
turns. In response to applause which would admit of no 
gainsaying, Schubert's ‘* Erlkdnig” was given at the con- 
clusion of this group, an accompanist, whose name did 
not, fortunately, figure on the bill, doing but scant justice 
to his part of the composition, and considerably marring 
the general effect of the song. 


The opening entertainment at the Astoria, on Novem- 
ber 1, included an evening concert in the Astor Gallery 
by the Seidl orchestra. An attractive violinist, Miss 
Hoyle, played Wieniawsky’s ‘‘ Romance Sans Paroles,” 
and also the solo part in Handel's “ Largo.” Miss Hei- 
mann—another débutante whose performances may be 
classed as promising—rendered Liszt's ‘‘ Hungarian Fan- 
tasy,” and the orchestra interpreted selections by Nicolai, 
Hofmann, Goldmark, Gillet, and Johann Strauss. The 
music was a trifle too loud for the size of the hall, but the 
large audience assembled to listen to the concert was ef a 
mixed character and not too critical in iis mood, the fa- 
miliar “ Largo "—with organ, piano, and orchestra com- 
bined to furnish the crescendo—giving more pleasure than 
the lighter aud more delicate pieces. 


According to the announcements issued by our various 
musical societies there is to be a great deal of good music 
this winter. Apparently there will be a dearth of opera, 
but it may come to pass that a little later on attempts will 
be made to bring out certain works in a short scries of 
representations. Mr. Clarence Andrews, in behalf of the 
Society of Musical Arts, has arranged to produce certain 
operettas, opéras-comiques, and ombres, or musical tab- 
leaux, and with first-class artists to fill the chief réles, a 
few, at all events, of these novelties can be counted on to 
prove interesting. 


As the most important of our symphony societies the 
Philharmonic deserves especial attention. It has added 
two rehearsals and two concerts to the usual list of per- 
formances, thus materially enlarging the scope of its work. 
Its prospectus names the distinguished violinist M. Eugéne 
Ysaye as soloist for the first concert, a new pianist, M. 
Raoul Pugno, having been engaged for the second of the 
series. A new symphony by Glazounow, and an “‘ Ind- 
ian” suite by Edward MacDowell, are among the promised 
novelties, the list including two recently composed sym- 
phonie poems—Dvorak’s ‘* The Noon- Witch,” and Wein- 
da **King Lear”; also a transcription by Siegfried 

fagner entitled ‘‘Sehnsucht.” Herr Seidl’s interesting 
orchestral arrangement of a Prelude, Andante, and Fugue, 
Brahms’s D Major Symphony, Liszt’s ‘“* Tasso,” Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, and works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, ner, Grieg, and others are to form 
the society's sagestery during the eight concerts planved 
for the fifty-sixth season. 


The Symphony Society’s notice to its subscribers tells 
of five concerts, and announces Madame Melba, Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli, M. Ysaye, M. Henri Marteau, and 
Mr. David Bispham as the central figures of attraction. 
Brahms’s First Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Berlioz’s overture to King Lear, and a new com- 
position, ‘*‘ Perpetuum Mobile,” cover the ground of works 
to be rehearsed by this society for its twentieth season. 


The Oratorio Society this year augments its programme 
of two afternoon and two evening concerts Uy a festival, 
to be given in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the society by Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch. Gounod’s Redemption and the customary per- 
formance of the Messiah are to take place during Decem- 
ber. The festival week begins on April 12. Dr, Dam- 
rosch’s “‘Sulamith,” Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, an 
oratorio called St. Christopher (its first performance in 
America), by Horatio Parker, and Mendelssolin'’s Hljjah 
being then produced with the aid of the Oratorio Society, 
and of such solo singers as Madame Gadski, Mr. Evan 
Williams, Mr. Frangcon Davies, Mr. Bispham, and others. 


A series of subscription concerts under Mr. Seidl’s di- 
rection, to take place in the ball-room of the new Astoria 
Hotel, opened on the evening of November 4. The or- 
cheatral works performed for the first of these occasions 
numbered compositions by Liszt, Dvorik, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Grieg. Madame Sembrich and the ‘cellist, 
las Stern, provided soli. 


There are ambitious schemes on foot connected with 
the Boston Symphony’s winter campaign, but it seems 
strange to see the name of a woman composer, Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, of Boston, figuring among those whose sym- 
phonies are to be played during the winter. Mr. Joseffy 
has been engaged for the first concert, and Madame Melba 
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and Madame Nordica for two of those that are to occur a 
little later on. 


It is always a pleasure to chronicle the Kneisel Quar- 
tette’s announcements of their visits to this city. Their 
sixth season will begin on November 16, and from that 
date on there are to occur five evening concerts and three 
matinées. Mr. Joseffy has agreed to assist them at three 
of the performances. 


The Dannreuther Quartette’s chamber music is to be 
iven under the auspices and management of Messrs. 
Yhickering & Sons. The first concert will fall on No- 
vember 18, when Professor Alexander Lambert is to join 
Messrs. Dannreuther and Wagner in interpreting Bach’s 
Concerto in A Minor for piano-forte, violin, and flute, with 
an accompaniment of strings. 


OUR PARIS | 
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fer most interesting thing I have done this week, 
among five thousand or so of things, was to go to the 
rehearsal of a ballet at the Casino de Paris. This ballet, 
called “Don Juan aux Enfers,” which was written by 
Madame Léopold Lacour, is the first ever done by a woman. 
Madame Lacour’s idea in the beginning was to make it a sort 
of masque, fourided on the old ballets of the Middle Ages 
—some such sort of thing, I fancy, as was performed at 
the marriage of Marguerite of Valois to Henry of Na- 
varre, 

But the author proposes and the director of the theatre 
disposes in Paris. The first thing was to get the ballet 
accepted, for any innovation by a woman is attended with 
difficulties here. Finally the Casino de Paris took it, and 
then its charming little author had the delightful experi 
ence of seeing her ballet cut to pieces, and her gay and 
yet somewhat classic conception of Don Juan—extract- 
ed from an imagination based on profound studies of the 
Middle Ages, when, it seems, the Don Juan idea had its 
birth—adapted to the exigencies of a modern concert-hall. 
The first thing for the theatre in which Don Juan appears 
was written by a monk. 

‘It's no longer my ballet,”” Madame Lacour said yes 
terday to the director. 
~ **Indeed it is your ballet,” he said, emphatically. ‘“‘We 
have only made a few variations on your themes.’ 


To me the interesting thing, however, was not the piece 
—I am not a judge of ballets—but the ballet world, as it 
were, seen on the other side. I confess that the profession 
of ballet-dancing has always held an irresistible interest for 
me. I have always felt an ardent longing to make the 
acquaintance of a premiére danseuse; to ask her about her 
life; to find out whether she danced because she had a 
vocation for it, as other people write or paint or play be 
cause they cannot help it; whether she loved it; whether 
she took herself seriously, as other artists take themselves; 
what her life was like when she was at home; and if the 
tips of her toes looked like other people’s when bare. 

This innocent curiosity I have now been able to satisfy. 
I have also learned that ballet-dancers, when they rehearse, 
wear a nondescript costume that is most amusing, consist- 
ing of white trousers gathered in at the knee, over which 
are their fluffy tarlatan skirts, and on top the ordinary 
waists of their dresses. The effect is something like that 
of those Nuremberg paper dolls in three parts, over which 
we used to scream so with laughter as children in putting 
incongruous heads and skirts on the same body. A seri- 
ous-looking plaid blouse finished in what might have been 
a powder-puff of tarlatan. A tailor-made jacket of light 
cloth, worn with a blue stock, looked oddly enough above 
the fluffy white petticoats. Half the girls wore cheap lit- 
tle shirt-waists, as plain as those of an American school 
girl. They all looked young and simple, had pretty fig- 
ures, and seemed to be having a thoroughly good time. 
Those who were not ou the stage sat seriously in the boxes 
and knitted or crocheted 


The premiere danseuse had a cold, and wore her ordi- 
nary street dress. She was a slim Italian girl of seven- 
teen, with great Italian eyes and soft brown hair, who 
partly supports her mother on her somewhat meagre sala- 
ry, and lives what is never questioned as a perfectly honest 
and virtuous life. One reads the details of it in her simple 
black dress, evidently made at home, without the slightest 
thought of coquetry, and a last years’ green velvet hat, 
trimmed with cock’s feathers that time had caused to 
droop somewhat mournfully. She smiled aud dimpled 
as she caught sight of Madame Lacour; and a little later, 
as the band of coryphees rehearsed over and over again 
the intricacies of the ‘‘ chain dance,” and all the other 
dances, in response to a sign from the author, she and 
Don Juan, in the person of a slender French girl with 
short curly blond hair, came and joined us in our loge. 

The “star” told us that she loved to dance better than 
to do anything else in the world. She was born loving it; 
but, unlike litthke Morleena Kenwigs, or any of those infant 
phenomena of whom we read, who execute the most as- 
tonishing pas when their feet have scarcely learned to 
walk alone, she only began her artistic training at the age 
of eleven. At fifteen she made her début as premiére in a 
grand ballet in Florence. She was not at all afraid. The 
more people there were, and the more she had to do, the 
happier she was in dancing. They said she was success- 
ful because she always smiled. She smiled because she 
loved it. 

No, it didn’t tire her at all. She always practised an 
hour a day, sometimes more, but an hour kept her in 
training. Her body was so strong and healthy that she 
was never ill. Just then “a la paye! a la paye!” resound- 
ed through the hall like a call to arms. All the little 
danseuses scattered like so many white doves. ‘‘ What is 
it?” L asked. *‘ Pay-day,” said Madame Lacour, as Don 
Juan and the ‘‘star” joined them. ‘‘ They are paid the 
5th and the 20th of each month. And all that most of 
them get on pay-day is seventy-five francs.” 


One wonders what the future of the working-girl will 
develop into in France, for certainly her present outlook 
is anything but rose-colored. The pessimistic side of 
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French girl life has never been so well portrayed as in M. 
Brieux’s play The Three Daughters of M. Dupont. The 
have the only fates possible to the daughters of the Frenc 
bourgeois without fortune. The scene is laid in a coun- 
try town. The oldest daughter goes astray, and leaves 
home for Paris, where she becomes a demi-mondaine. 
The second daughter takes up china-painting for a pro- 
fession, becomes a narrow, provincial spinster, curiously 
conscious of her own lack of charm, her own dowdiness, 
her lack at times of balance, of her foolish, purposeless 
enthusiasms, of her dull monotonous existence—so finely 
and exquisitely drawn that it inspires in us the deepest 
interest in spite of its lack of what might be called inter- 
est. The third makes the bourgeois marriage —an ar- 
ranged marriage, in which both sides try to get the best 
of each other, and succeed in mutually overreaching 
themselves, and ends by detesting her husband, from 
whom, in the last act, she wishes to get a divorce. 

As she has no fortune, divorce means the fate of one of 
her sisters, whom, for the first time in years, the events 
of the play have brought together. he eldest one, a 
chastened and saddened demi-mondaine, but beautiful, 
in trailing black robes, recounts the deceptions of her 
lot. ‘*Don’t choose my fate,” she says. And the sec- 
ond beseeches her sister, when she imparts to her her de- 
cision, not less to choose hers. She must patch up the 
pieces of her married life and go on. And this she does, 

In spite of its pessimism, it is an admirable play, with 
the psychology brought out by details which are minute 
in themselves, and yet resting on such universal laws that 
the subject is largely trea You will be surprised to 
hear that the youngest daughter reads John Stuart Mill. 
It is not a feminist play. It is rather what might be called 
a plea for integral humanity—an expression you will un- 
derstand if you have read Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson’s 
fine article on the feministe movement in France, in a re- 
cent number of HARPER’s WEEKLY, for the sides of both 
husband and wife are presented with equal force, and 
that is the only way in which any real progress can be 
made for woman in France. 


We have been lately to a delightful little tea given by 
Mrs, John Alexander. By this time most people know 
Mrs. Alexander's humorous sketches of Paris studio life, 
published in Harper’s MAGAzIne. She is the young, 
graceful woman whose charming face has so often been 
made known to the world through her husband’s pictures. 
Her stories, in spite of the fact that people have attempt- 
ed many times to place the originals, are all drawn from 
imagination. 

The tea was given for Mr. and Miss Howells, on their 
way home with Mrs. Howells from a summer abroad. 
Mr. Howells’s health has greatly improved through his 
Carlsbad treatment, and he is now, as always, one of the 
most delightful conversationalists and most sympathetic 
men one can meet. His daughter Mildred writes and 
paints constantly, and is always meeting with recogni- 
tion in one place or another, whether at the French Salon 
or in American magazines. Many interesting people were 
at the tea, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson of the Century Maga- 
zine, Miss Harriet Munroe of Chicago, with her sister, 
Mrs. Root, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter, M. Saglio, attaché 
of the Beanx-Arts, Dr. Shepheard, Mr. George Howland, 
aud Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy among the number. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 
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HORSE SHOW COSTUMES. 


7} VERY season the rumor is spread abroad that the 

4 Horse Show will not be the same fashionable fune- 
tion that it has been every year since it began, and yet 
there is, if possible, more excitement than ever amongst 
the dressmakers, who are overwhelmed with orders for 
Horse Show gowns. It has really become an established 
custom that Horse Show week is the date for winter styles 
to make their appearance, and the costumes and hats 
that are seen there are indications of what we are to wear. 
Fortunately it is allowable to modify some of the fash- 
ions, for there are many most marvellous to behold; but 
as a clothes show it is without a rival, and many new 
points as to the cut of skirts, the trimming of waists, and 
the new colors are to be found each day 

Evening dress is not seen—that is, low-cut gowns and 
elaborate coiffures—but most elaborate toilettes with bon- 
nets that are merely head-dresses are considered the cor- 
rect form for the evening—such gowns as are suitable for 
reception and theatre wear later in the season—while the 
wraps worn with these gowns, although not so light in 
color as the regular opera-cloak, resemble it in many 
other respects. 

CLOTH GOWNS 

If all the different cloth costumes that are exhibited in 
shops as Horse Show gowns were worn at the Horse 
Show, the Madison Square Garden would hardly be large 
enough to contain the crowd. Cloth gowns are the first 
shown, and are to be worn during the morning and after- 
noon. There are some severely plain ones this year, which 
are in odd contrast to the elaborately braided ones. The 
skirt cut with shaped front breadth and circular sides, all 
fulness well to the back and gathered into the belt; the 
coat or short jacket tight-fitting except directly in front, 
where it buttons on a flap and is loose, so as not to in- 
terfere with the blouse-waist worn underneath it. The 
sleeves are small cout sleeves, the collar a narrow velvet 
one turned over, but fitting high in the back of the neck 
before it is turned over, and narrow revers. Most gor- 
geous is the lining of the jacket, either a heavy satin or 
rich brocade, while the skirt is lined throughout with 
a good quality of taffeta silk. Such a gown as this is 
made of mixed cheviot or a heavy vicufia cloth, and the 
smartest colors are a mahogany red, a queer green, and a 
dark shade of sapphire blue. 


BLACK BROADCLOTH MODELS. 

Some particularly smart gowns are of biack broad- 
cloth, the skirt quite plain, but cut either with a stitched 
apron front or with a bias flounce showing like a dou- 
ble skirt under nearly straight breadths, The breadths 
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are sometimes trimmed with fur or braid, but the flounce 
is plain. The jacket is longer than most of the jackets, 
and is heavily braided with three widths of flat braid. 
There are wide revers which are so arranged that they can 
be turned back the entire length, or folded over and but- 
toned to give a double-breasted effect. On the fronts isa 

ttern of braiding which forms a V. With this jacket 
is a vest of velvet lined with white satin, and made to 
turn back in revers. It is fastened with small gilt flat 
buttons, and the revers and high collar have a ruche of 
yellow Malines lace on the edge. The sleeves are long 
and small, except at the wrist, where there are wide cuffs 
of velvet faced with white satin and a lace ruffle. Differ- 
ent colors of velvets are used with this costume—green, 
blue, or gray, as desired. 

Another model gown has the plain skirt and short jack- 
et elaborately braided. This jacket has straight fronts 
bound with Persian lamb, and a vest of cerise velvet; the 
fronts can be turned back to show the velvet, or else worn 
closed, as desired. The collar is high and flaring, and 
bound with the Persian lamb, while the vest las a plain 
high collar of the cerise velvet. 

Cerise and black are a favorite combination in a black 
costume. One smart coat has an adjustable collar of black 
velvet trimmed with sable and faced with moiré velvet. 
The collar is full and in box-pleats at the back, but in 
front hangs in two long ends which reach down nearly 
to the hem of the skirt, giving a most graceful long line. 
The waist worn with this is of cerise poplin covered with 
a blouse of black passementerie, and has black cloth 
sleeves braided in long cuff effect. With this costume is 
to be worn a black velvet toque, with brim turned up at 
the left side w*’. black satin rosette, and trimmed with 
three ostrich |; ». 

HATS AND BONNETS. 


Eccentric in the extreme are some of the hats that are 
to be worn; but besides the eccentric ones there are some 
that are most charmingly simple and none the less smart. 
One style of black velvet turban is, when becoming, ex- 
ceedingly so; it has quite a high soft crown, and is all 
made of velvet. A bird, with beak pointing downwards, 
is poised at the left side; the wings are closed, and there 
are long tail feathers (generally of another species of bird) 
which droop over the hair. With a blue costume this hat 
made in a darker blue velvet is particularly good. 

A charming poke-bonnet is very smart, and the lines 
are excellent; it is of medium size, with wide brim of 
black velvet put on absolutely smooth. The crown is small, 
round, and high, and the trimming consists of ostrich 
tips. There are ribbon strings, which are tied under the 
chin. Another style of poke-bonnet has a brim of velvet 
put on full, a double crown of satin antique, and a bunch 
of eagles’ feathers fastened with a cut-steel buckle at the 
left side.. This shape is much larger than the other, and 
is to be worn with a gray cloth costume. 

An all-gray velvet hat, to be worn with an exquisite 
pale gray cloth gown trimmed with mink fur, is in the 
old-fashioned Gainsborough shape. The brim at the left 
side is turned up and covered with velvet put on full, 
The crown is of velvet, and the trimming is of three long 
ostrich plumes most gracefully arranged. The gown has 
a circular skirt laid in tucks, and finished around the foot 
with two bands of mink; the waist in blouse style with 
long revers faced with mink, open over a vest of yellow 
velvet. This will be one of the smartest costumes worn. 

For the evening at the Horse Show small bonnets will 
be the correct head-gear. Colored velvet crowns rich- 
ly embroidered, and a trimming of soft ostrich tips with 
a knot of real lace, make these bonnets much more 
elaborate and smarter ion effect than an ordinary bonnet. 
In orange velvet, embroidered and trimmed with three 
white ostrich tips and a ruche of white lace, is one that 
has been prepared to wear with an odd silk gown of pe- 
tunia color most lavishly trimmed with white, and just 
a touch of the yellow at throat and belt. A white and 
gray bonnet, that is a most minute affair, has also a yellow 
velvet embroidered crown and narrow strings of yellow 
velvet, and ostrich tips of white with aigrette. Bonnet 
strings are evidently coming into fashion again. 


FUR CAPES, COLLARS, AND MUFFS. 

The Horse Show has always been a great place to see 
the new furs, for a cloth gown can often be worn without 
a heavy jacket or wrap if some cape or collar of fur be 
added. Few of the capes are long; .indeed, they are more 
like exaggerated collars than capes, and will hardly prove 
warm enough for midwinter unless worn over coat or 
jacket. The whole fox is still fashionable as a boa, but as 
this is its third winter it is not so smart as it once was, and 
there are newer styles. One odd arrangement to be worn 
with a dark mahogany-red cloth gown has a shaped vest 
made of the Alaska sable. This covers all the front of 
the waist, and is finished below the belt with a head. A 
high Russian collar, made of another animal, is finished 
at either side of the throat with a head. This same de- 
sign is made in Persian lamb, mink, and krimmer (gray 
Astrakhan), which last fur is extremely fashionable ut 
present. 

In years gone by it was considered barbarous to pleat 
and cut rich fur, but now it is treated like silk, satin, or 
even embroidery, and is most recklessly slashed, gathered, 
and pleated. It must be conceded the effect is often be 
coming, but somehow it seems incongruous. A superb 
‘**set” of Russian sable is made with short ruffled collar 
at the back and long stole ends in front; the ruffled cape 
has a high collar that stands up above the ears, and a big 
black satin ribbon bow is put on between the folds and 
pleats. The muff is a wide flat one with gathered end 
pieces, and a big blue velvet bow and lace ends put on 
not exactly in the middle, but a little towards the left. 

A mink collar is made partly of sapphire-blue satin 
antique, very much pleated, so that it looks like a full 
ruche around the neck; the middle part is of the satin, 
which enables it to be more closely pleated. This collar 
reaches over the shoulders; in front turns back in long 
revers, faced with the mink and lined with the blue satin. 
The muff is entirely of fur, but bas gathered ends lined 
with the satin. 

Gray fox fur boas and muffs are exceedingly smart, and 
will be worn with any and every color of gown. This fur 
is particularly becoming to young girls; and tlrere are 
some gray costumes that are simple in design and would 
be quite plain were they not transformed by a handsome 
set of these furs. 
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THE COLONIAL DAMES IN CALIFORNIA. 








i T the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
} d National Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
} in Washington, in November, 1894, the following resolu- 
! tions wert ulopted 

Wh us, T < 1| Dames of America resident in the non-Colo- 

nial States * to meet for historical and social purposes, 

Reaolt Tha weive or more ladies who are qualified and prop- 
0 erly accepted as members in the State from which they claim descent 
q may meet for histori« and social purposes, under a chairman appoint- 


ed for t first year the president of the National Society, and there- 





after ele themselves and endorsed by the president of the Na 
tional Soci they shall be designated. by the local title of “ The 
‘ ymnial Dames Ar esident in the State of ” 

This membership can only be enlarged by the admission of mem- 
} rh t societies of the several Colonial States in which they 
cla 

On the 28th of December, 1894, Mrs. Townsend wrote, 
appointing Mrs. Selden 8. Wright, of San Francisco, 
chairman for California. This decision of the Executive 


Committee was received with peculiar gratification in Cal 
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ifornia, and at once much interest was 
manifested, with the result that by the 
Sth of October, 1895, Mrs. Selden 5 
Wright had eleven Dames enrolled, whom 
she invited to meet at her house for the 
purpose of organizing. 

The ladies assembled in a spacious Co 
lonial room, on the walls of which hung 
the portraits of three of Mrs. Wright's 
distinguished ancestors, who seemed to 
look with grave approval on the descend 
ants of many noted men and women. 
Here and there were great bunches of 
buff roses, some of which were tied with 
blue ribbon, and on a polished mahogany 
table were curious Colonial things brought 
by several of 
the ladies. Mrs 
Cyrus Elwood 
Brown showed 
a quaint bag 
made by some 
great great- 
grandmother— 
a needle - case 
such as we 
have often read 
about. 

Mrs. Moody 
presented a 
delf pitcher to 
thecircle. Mrs. 
George A.Crux 
had a bag of 
rich brocade 
which was car- 
ried long years 
ago by a stately 
great - great 
grandmother; 
she also showed 
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the Dames four coats of 
arms that were borne by 
her ancestors during Co- 
lonial days. 

With grace and dignity 
the chairman addressed 
the Dames, touching upon 
the points most necessary 
to consider in the forma- 
tion of such an organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Wright then 
appointed Mrs. George A. 
Crux as recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Cyrus E. Brown 
as corresponding secretary 
and historian, and Mrs. 
Joseph L. Moody as trea- 
surer 

After a brief business 
meeting the organizers ad 
journed, and dainty re 
freshments were then 
served on delightful old 
china. Many were the 
stories repeated of days 
long past, until the very 
atmosphere seemed laden 
with old memories around 
which hovered the per 
fume of dried rose leaves 
and lavender. All too 
soon the Dames realized 
that their first meeting was 
at an end, and with reluc 
tance bade their chairman 
adieu. 

Mrs. Selden Wright en 
tered the Virginia society 
by right of descent from 
Ist Christopher Robinson, 
seventh descent; 2d Chris 
topher Robinson, sixth de- 
scent; 3d Christopher Rob 
inson, fifth descent; Ist 
George Braxton, sixth de- 
scent; 2d George Brax 
ton, fifth descent: Carter 
Braxton, fourth descent; 
Col. John Page, seventh 
descent ; Matthew Page, 
sixth descent; Mann Page, 
fifth descent; Col. John 
Carter, seventh descent; 
Robert Carter, sixth de- 
scent; John Armistead, 
seventh descent; Col. 
Christopher Wormeley, 
seventh descent: Robert 
Brooke, fifth descent 
Massachusetts ancestors: 
Lieutenant Edward Win- 
ship, seventh descent ; 
Samuel Winship, sixth de- 
scent. 

Christopher Robinson 
came from England and 
settled on an estate in Mid- 
dlesex County. He wasa 
member of the King’s 


, Council and Secretary of 


State. 

Carter Braxton was Bur 
gess from King and Queen 
County and President of 
the Continental Congress, 
taking the place made va- 
cant by the death of Pey- 
ton Randolph. He was a 
signer of the Declaration 
of Independence 

Colonel John Page was 
the progenitor of the Page 
family in Virginia,and one 
of the most prominent 
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men of his age, being also a member of their Majesties’ Council. He 
had a son Matthew, who was likewise a member, and was prominent 
in the House of Burgesses. He was one of the founders of William 
and Mary College, and the General Assembly appointed him a reviser 
of the laws. 

Robert Carter, better known as ‘*‘ King Carter,” was Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses, 1695-99, ‘Treasurer, 1699; President of the Coun- 
cil and acting Governor, 1726-7. 

Robert Brook was a justice in Essex County, Virginia, and a com 
panion of Sir Alexander Spottswood, and consequently one of the 
** Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.” Lieutenant Edward Winship 
came to this country about 1630, and settled in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. He was a Representative to the General Court four years, and 
a member of the ‘‘ Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company.” He 
had the title of Lieutenant. Samuel Winship, his son, was High 
Sheriff of Middlesex County, Massachusetts. 

















































Mrs. George A Crux entered the Virginia society on the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1894, and so was the first gentlewomau to become a Dame from 
California. She is a direct descendant of John Stanley, Esquire, who 
in 1688 was appointed Lord Surveyor of the Province of Maryland. 
He belonged to the historical family of Stanley, Earls of Derby. The 
founder of the family in this country was a younger son of James, 
eighth Earl of Derby, who was put to death by Cromwell, the 
usurper, in 1650 

During the war of i812 Mrs. Crux’s great-great-uncle, Colonel George 
Armistead, defended Fort McHenry, and one of his direct descendants 
still has the “ Star-spangled banner.” 

Well worthy of note also is Colonel John Baylor, who held several 
commissions under the crown, one of which constituted him Lieutenant 
of the County of Orange, in 1752. It was signed by Robert Dinwiddie, 
at Williamsburg, and is still in possession of the family. He represent- 
ed the County of Caroline in the House of Burgesses. One historian 
says: ‘The men of this family were remarkable for their abilities, 
patriotism, and generosity. Several of them are known historically.” 

Mrs. Crux is also a direct descendant of the Newton family of 
Norfolk, Virginia, which has dwelt there generation after generation, 
since 1652. The Honorable George Newton was a prominent member 
of the House of Burgesses, as was also his son Thomas, who was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Admiralty. These are a few of the ancestors 
on whom Mrs. Crux entered, but she has more than twenty, any one 
of whom would have made her eligible. 


Mrs. Joseph Moody is eighth in descent from Henderick Gerritse 
Yilen van Es, of Emberland, Holland, who married Anneke Wessel, of 
Colon, April 15, 1654, who belonged to the noble House of Wessel. 
On coming to America the family dropped the name Ylen and took 
the name Van Ness. Seventh in descent from the Honorable Cor 
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nelius Henderick Van Ness, who was presiding magistrate over Albany, and in con- 
junction with Richard van Rensselaer, was commissary over Albany, Schenectady, 
and Rensselaerwyck, and also Patentee of Lands in Beverwyk, 1667. He married 
Marjete Damen. They had several sons, and all stood high in the community, hold- 
ing important positions under the government. Seventh in descent from Captain 
Frederick Henderick de Boog, who came from Holland with his four children to 
America. His daughter Catalyna married William Beekman, a man well known 
in the early history of New Amsterdam, holding many important public positions; 
he retired from public life in 1696. The De Boogs of America were originally of 
French origin, the name being written De Beau 

Ninth in descent from Reoloff Jansen (Van Maesterland) and his wife Anneke 
Jans, of ‘‘ Trinity Church” fame. Her second husband was Dominie Bogardus, 
the first minister in New Amsterdam. 


Mrs. Cyrus E. Brown has several ancestors of note, among whom are Gresham 
Mott, Colonel Asher Holmes, Jans Jansen de Rapalie, Hans Hansen von Bergen, 
Captain Elbert Elbertsen Stoothoff, James Hubbard, Peter Claesen Wyckoff, Peter 
Lott, Engelbardt Lott, Michae] Hansen Bergen, and Yeunis Bergen. 

Gresham Mott was member of two Provincial Congresses, viz., ‘‘ House of Re- 
presentatives of New Jersey” in 1709 and *‘ Burlington” 1709. He was appointed 
High Sheriff of Monmouth County in 1697. Colonel Asher Holmes, his grandson, 
was commissioned Major of the First Regiment. Monmouth County Militia, 1776. 
Commissioned Colonel of the same regiment, 1778. 

Jans Jansen de Rapalie arrived in 1623 in New Amsterdam, on the ship Unity, 
from Rochelle, France. His first child was the first female child born. in the Dutch 
colony of the New Netherlands. She was born at Albany, June 7, 1625, and mur- 
ried Hans. Bergen, the common ancestor of the Bergen family in New York State 
and in New Jersey. He was one of the ‘* Twelve Men”.chosen August 29, 1641 
(the first representative assembly ever convened on Manhattan Island). He was 
Magistrate of Breuklyn from 1655 to 1660. 


The next meeting of special importance was held at the residence of Mrs. 8. W. 
Holladay on the 9th of July, 1896, for the purpose of incorporating. Mrs. Seiden 
8. Wright presided. Mrs. George A. Crux, the recording secretary, reported that 
CLOTH COSTUME WITH PERSIAN LAMB AND BRAID twenty-two members were enrolled, Virginia being represented by nine gentlewo 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-shcet Supplement. men; Massachusetts, by three; Maryland, by two; South Carolina, by the same 
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number; and Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Delaware, by one each. 

At the annual meeting, October 5, 1897, Mrs. Selden 8. 
Wright was re-elected by acclamation; and Mrs. George A. 
Crux, the recording secretary, announced that the mem- 
bership had ‘increased to twenty-seven, so the first society 
of Colonial Dames in a non-Colonial State continues to 
flourish 


THE PATH ACROSS THE FIELDS. 


\ ROUND me was the beauty 
i Which only summer yields, 
The shadow of the woodland, 
The bounty of the fields, 
The gleam of shining waters, 
The murmur of the sea— 
The varied book of Nature, 
All opened wide for me! 


Amid these scenes of beauty 
I spied a pathway there, 
All flowerless and dusty, 
All hard and brown and bare. 
No dainty gown swept over, 
No foot in dalliance strayed 
Along the narrow limit 
The tread of Toil had made 


But weary men and women 
At morn and eve did pass 

Beside the way sastadel. 
Amid the sunburnt grass 

Their step was slow and heavy, 
Their garments bore the soil 

Of the hard world’s grim work-day— 
They walked the way of Toil. 


So close against our pleasure 
Is the undertone of Care, 
Of those who, all unsheltered, 
The heat and burden bear. 
And the fair summer memory 
Sweet harvest to me yields, 
Yet ever lives the picture 
Of the path across the fields! 
Lucy RanpoLpa FLEMING. 


}CLVB WOMEN 
S2CLVB WORK 








PLAN FOR CLUB WORK 


it response to a request for a plan of work for the 
study of Spanish Art, the following, arranged by the 
Art League of Toledo, Ohio, is given. To economize 
space, meetings are numbered instead of dated. An ad- 
mirable reference list is included in the calendar. Corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. L. L. Barber. 

1. Lecture on Spain (ilustrated). 2% Spanish Painting: General 
Characteristics, First Epoch—before 1500. Second Epoch—1500-1600 
8. Third Epoch—the Great Period, 1600-1682. Minor Painters. Velas- 
quez. 4. The Great Epoch concinded. Murillo. 5. Foreign Artists 
in Spvin—a, Their Work ; 6, Their Influence. Fourth Epoch—Period 
of Decadence, 1682-1800. 6, Fifth Epoch—Modern Painters—Nine- 
teenth Century. Minor Artista, Fortany. T. Spanish Ilnstrators, 
Vierge. Contemporary Iilnstratora. 8, Spanish Architecture—Goth- 
ic, Romanesque, Renaissance. 9. Spanish Architectnre concladed— 
Moorish Architecture; Contemporary Mohammedan Architecture. 
10. Industrial Art—Metal-Work, Carving, Porcelains, Mornica. 11. 
Influence of the Inquisition upen Art. Religious Art. 12. Patrons of 
Spanish Art. Portraiture. 13. ModernPainters of all Nationalities 
influenced by Spauish Masters. 14. General Review of Spanish Art. 


MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED DELEGATES and guests 
were in attendance at the third annual convention of the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs at Piqua, and a num- 
ber of interesting matters were eenthbeged. Mrs. Robert 
is an admirable president, her tact and firmness combinin 
to form the ideal chairman. The question what shoul 
be the limit of service of a club president elicited many 
opinions. One year was advocated on the ground that 
there are too many possible presidents to admit of more 

than one year in office, 

others holding that after 

-- one year the service is 

more successful, and that, 
in justice to both the pres- 
ident and the organiza- 
tion, at least a second 
should be accorded to her. 
Some points decided were 
that the president and cor- 
responding secretary of 
the State body should 
hereafter be elected from 
the same town, both as a 
matter of convenience and 
economy. The question 
of representation was 
raised, and, after an ani- 
mated discussion, it was 
decided that one woman 
MRS. AGNES J. ROBERT might represent more 
than one club, but be en- 

titled toonly one vote. A 

new by-law to this effect was added to the constitution. It 
was decided that at State federations each club should be 
allowed two delegates. The Holmes Club of Urbana 
offered a resolution asking that a petition be presented 
at the coming session of the Ohio Legislature, from 
the State Convention of Women’s Clubs, asking that 
a law be passed making criminal assault, when clearly 
proved, punishable by death. This resolution was voted 
against because of opposition to capital punishment. 
It was decided, however, that the Urbana ladies should 
present their petition to the Legislature with the en- 
dorsement of the Executive Board of the State Fed- 
eration. The report from the Library Extension Com- 
mittee, by Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, of Springfield, chairman, 
was most interesting. The plan of sending oue Travelling 
Libraries from the State Library at Columbus, which ori- 
ginated with R. B. Hayes, Jr., of the National Library 
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Association, has been in operation only one year, but has 
alrendy demonstrated its value. ‘'wenty clubs have avail- 
ed themselves of books sent out in these libraries, and 
others, outside of clubs, are enjoying the privilege afford- 
ed. At present there are thirty-nine libraries out, and 
thirteen ready to be sent. An effort will be made fo get an 
appropriation from the coming State Legislature for the 
State Library. Mrs. J. H. Canfield, as chairman of the 
Club Committee, gave an encouraging report of the work. 
At Columbus slone thirteen new clubs have been organ- 
ized since last February. Mrs. Greene of Cincinnati elo- 
quently called upon the clubs to add a department of 
civics to their work and improve the condition of the 
streets, as well as banish objectionable posters. Mrs. Hen- 
rotiu, president of the General Federation, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The Co-ordination of Forces.” Invitations 
were extended by Cincinnati, Columbus, and Dayton for 
the meeting of the Federation next year, choice to be made 
among them by the Executive Board, and announced 
later. The growth of the Ohio Federation during the 
past three years has been most gratifying. At the State 
meeting at Mansfield, in 1895, the secretary reported a 
membership of ninety-six clubs. At the second meeting 
this list had increased to one hundred and seventeen. 
During the past year fifty clubs have been added, giving 
a total of one hundred and sixty-seven. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Illinois State 
Federation, held recently at Jacksonville in that State, 
showed the impress of its conservative president, Mrs. 
Alice Bradford Wiles. In her address at the opening 
Mrs. Wiles gave special attention to the work of the Fed- 
eration along the lines of education, philanthropy, and 
culture, and this policy dominated throughout the ses- 
sions. Committees on literature, art, science, and philan- 
thropy, with the more public efforts of the State care of 
dependent children, and the State regulation of child 
labor, were the special ones formed. In particular were 
all motions with political leanings suppressed—a resolu- 
tion sympathizing with the women and children of Cuba 
being ruled out on these grounds. Mrs. Wiles was re- 
elected by the splendid count of 206 out of 226 votes—a de- 
cision which may be taken as good evidence of the strong 
conservative element in the Federation. The organization 
will meet in Chicago next year. 


Tae Wevnespay Mornine Cius or Pves.o, Colo- 
rado, makes a feature of open meetings through the year 
that are of interest and value to the community in which 
the club works. The plan upon which these open meet- 
ings are conducted is to assemble at the house of some 
member who offers her residence for that purpose, the 
hostess being at liberty to invite as many o. her friends 
outside the ub as she desires. One such meeting a month 
is held from October to May, inclusive, making eight in 
all. The paper presented relates to the study which the 
club is pursuing through the year. During the coming 
winter, French history and literature being the subject 
selected for the regular weekly meetings of the club, there 
has been arranged for the open mectings a list of supple- 
mentary topics. At that held in October a paper entitled 
* A Few Things About Paris” was followed by a discus- 
sion arranged for beforehand, and participated in by la- 
dies, both members and guests,who had spent time in the 
French capital during the last few years. In addition, 
ag of buildings and works of art to be seen 
n Paris were on view. Light refreshments were served, 
and the occasion made one of social prominence. At 
the other meetings through this year the topics formu- 
lated for presentation are A Character Skeich, with a dis- 
cussion of French Traits; Famous French Women; The 
Medici Family; French Writers of this Century; French 
Philosophy and Philosophers ; French Artists and their 
Work. For March, a debate is arranged— Resolved, That 


. Richelieu was a more Important Character in Forming 


History than Wolsey. The Wednesday Morning Club 
is perbaps more in the nature of a class than a club, and 
these open meetings are therefore especially desirable. 
They were started because it was realized that the class- 
work of the club, while valuable, was not sufficiently de- 
veloping in the club qualities of ready speech and the 
preparation of long and deliberative papers. Similar 
meetings would be of value to all similar clubs which 
retain such class characteristics, The plan of French His- 
tory which the Wednesday Morning Club issueg in this 
current calendar is especially liberal in scope and exhaust- 
ive in topic. It is recommended to any club planning 
such study, and may be had, doubtless, by addressing the 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. L. E. Moses, No. 922 South 
Union Avenue, Pueblo. The other officers of the club are 
—president, Mrs. George Lannon; vice-presidents, Mrs. T. 
J. Hurford, Mrs. W. L. Graham; recording secretary, Mrs. 
W. L. Hartman; treasurer, Miss Mary E. Miller. The club 
is a member of the Colorado and General federations. 


Sorosis or ToLeDo, Onto, isa recently formed club, 
but one which starts upon its career with strong elements 
of success. As an organization it is complete. It is both 
federated and legally incorporated. The action of incor- 
poration was taken looking towards the day when it may 
have a club-house, When it is stated that there are only 
thirty-seven members now, with the limit set for the pres- 
ent at fifty, the enthusiasm and force of these members 
are indicated. Sorosis has created eight strong commit- 
tees, putting the two meetings of each month of the club 
year under the charge of each committee consecutively. 
These committees are on Art, Education, Home and Society, 
Literature, Municipal Affairs and Business Women, Music 
and Drama, Philanthropy and Charities, and Science. Each 
committee issues its monthly leaflet in turn, in lieu of a 
general club calendar. The two November meetings are 
in charge of the committee on Education; at the first of 
them papers on “Travel as a Means of Education,” 
‘*The Higher Education for English Women,” and“ Self- 
Culture ” will be presented. The programme of the Art 
committee, given at the second October meeting, included 
papers on “ Mural Decoration,” ‘‘ Modern Dutch Paint- 
ers,” and ** The Women Artists of this Decade.” Music 
is interspersed in the programme, and a general discussion 
follows the papers. A Club Hostess is elected for the 
year, who secures four other members to assist her at each 
meeting. The hospitality committee receives members 
and guests, taking the social charge of the meeting. One 
of its duties is to enforce the rule that no member shall 
invite the same person as a guest to Sorosis more than 
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once a year. The constitution and by-laws are complete 


to the most minute detail, and, coupled with the club's 
legal incorporation, augur that Sorosis is founded to 

row powerful. The president of the club is Mrs. J. 
W. Sykes; vice - presideuts, Mrs. Prentice Rood; Miss 
Anna L. Thorn; secretary, Miss Dora E. Jaquith; treasur- 
er, Mrs. Fred. R. Persons; and club hostess, Mrs. H. W. 
Compton. Five ladies, Mrs. Jason Barber, Mrs. Ezra 
Kirk, Mrs. C. W. Newton, Mrs. Carl P. Merrian, and 
Mrs. John Ormond, comprise the executive 

Marcaret Haminton WELCH. 





'T'HE girls have got an idea into their heads this season 

that it is not at all ‘‘ the thing” to have a long string 
of bridemaids walking up the aisle before them when they 
go to the altar to be married. The chic thing now is 
to have a maid of honor only. At three of the largest 
weddings this autumn the bride will have no bridemaids. 
Her maid of honor will be her only attendant. The rea- 
son for this sudden change is that it has been proved a 
very difficult matter for the girls to choose among their 
own relations, the cousins of their fiancé, and other inti- 
mate friends, without having more bridemaids than were 
either necessary or consistent with the occasion. 

A girl who is really ‘one of the girls,” and a great fa- 
vorite, and so fond of all her friends that she could nat pos- 
sibly decide upon any six or eight of them for bridemaids, 
is to be married on November 17. She will have for her 
maid of honor a girl who is a friend of her fiancé and her- 
self alike. The bride’s gown will be of heavy ivory satin 
with old lace, a gift from her mother, and her veil, caught 
with orange blossoms, will be tulle. Her maid of honor 
will be gowned entirely in pale pink, with a large picture- 
hat of black velvet and phutoen, and she will carry a huge 
bunch of American Beauty roses. ‘There will be a large 
reception at her mother’s house afterwards, and her mo- 
ther will give her away, her father being dead. The floral 
decorations of this wedding are to be yo eT? pretty, 
and will prove the good taste of the bride, as it was she 
who chose them. The drawing-rooms and dining-room 
adjoining, where the collation will be served, will be en- 
tirely hung with garlands of smilax and white chrysanthe- 
mums. Large branches will be tied here and there at 
distances on the walls, and the ceiling will be so arranged 
with strings of smilax as to form a perfect bower of green 
and white. At the entrance of the first drawing-room will 
be an archway of palms, where the bride and groom will 
receive at one side. Here they will stand under a marriage- 
bell suspended from a bower of palms and smilax. This 
promises to be by far the prettiest wedding of the season. 


Another girl who will be married this month has also 
chosen to have no bridemaids. Her first cousin, with whom 
she has always been most intimate, will be her maid of 
honor. She has originated a new idea, though. Instead 
of asking all her girl friends to be her bridemaids, she will 
give them a luncheon party a few days before she is mar- 
ried, on which occasion she will have her wedding-pres- 
ents on exhibition for them to see. She has asked about 
twenty-five girls, and her ‘‘ maid of honor” will have the 
**seat of honor” at the opposite end of the table. The 
favors at Juncheon will be tiny little silver pins in the 
shape of a heart for all except the ‘‘maid of honor,” 
whose pin will be in gold. Of course they will all talk 
“ chiffons,” and examine the trousseau, and have a real 
good girls’ own time. Girls must feel so sorry when they 
cease to be girls! It is such fun! Even “old girls” seem 
to have “sport” among themselves. 


Talking about getting married brings the idea of a 
novel way of giving a wedding-present into mind, which 
a practical and economical girl indulged in the other day. 
This girl has so often had to go out and hunt about for 
‘‘something for a wedding-present—not more than five 
dollars” —-that she has become perfectly disgusted with it 
all, and hated the very name of wedding-presents. 

One of her classmates at school is just going to be mar- 
ried. She said to herself one day, ‘‘ What is the use of 
every girl in our class giving Mary a trifling present, when 
if we all clubbed together we could give her something 
worth keeping from our class?” The thought was no 
sooner in her head than down she sat and scribbled off a 
note to every girl who had been in the class, reading thus: 


Dear ——,—Will you put in a blank envelope any sum of money 
yon choose, to expend for a wedding-present for Mary, and send 
to my house, sealed, and not marked, before next Tuesday. Will you 
come on Tuesday, at 4 v. u., and we will put all the envelopes in a box, 
shake them up, count the money, and decide what we wil! give her. 
After we have made up our minds, we wil! have a cup of tea, all the 
class together, as I hope all will be there. 


The result of the meeting has not yet been made known, 
but Mary will surely have fewer trifles, and perhaps one 
nice silver bowl, or a set of glass, and at least one solid 
reminder, all through her married life, of the love and 
affection of ‘‘ the giris at school.” 


An offshoot of the under-clothes class, which has been 
so successful and was spoken of about a month ago 
in the Bazar, is what the girls now call their marking 
class. Of course every one will know at once what that 
means. No need to explain. What girl makes pretty 
under-clotbes without wanting to have them prettily 
marked? Sewing on machine-made letters is all very 
well, but if you want to be really neat and perfect in 
the marking of your underwear, learn to mark it yourself. 
So in this class, as in many of the others, a teacher has 
been engaged who is devoting one hour every week to the 
insarustion of the girls who want to learn to embroider 
pretty red or white letters on their under-clothes. The 
girls who boast of crests and coats of arms are learning 
how to embroider them, and those who like monograms 
better are making them on linen or muslin, to know later 
how to work them on their various garments. Then there 
are numbers of girls who will have nothing but the first 
letter of their first names and nothing more. 

Epita LAWRENCE. 
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Couomuta.—A white wool or even silk wonld be better than the 





organdie fer winter. There are so many different ideas about dress 
in the different coll it is impossible to answer for all, bat a thin 
guimpe waist with long siceves or a equare-necked waist will, a8 a rule, 
be more suitable than a low one.—A black peau de soie, satin, or sick 
will be altogether the best thing for you to buy, and white lace and 
chiffon will make it very smart.—A velours wrap with the back and 
front fitted to the figure, and long cape sleeves pleated on, will be the 
best. You can have it trimmed with jet if you so desire. 





Mas. F. 8S. A.—A black coat will be your best investment—made 
tight-fitting in the back, but with the front loose, single-brear ed, and 
with revers. An edge of fur around the revers will make it smarter, 
or you can have collar and revers faced with velvet. The best material 
is either the rough vicufia cloth or a broadcloth. There are some smart 
jackets, quite plain, as low as $14; the braided ones cost more, of 
course.—Girls of twelve will wear both long and short jackets, 


Su.xixss.—There are some smart gowns of peau de soie and of 
corded silk. In the different shades of purple, petunia amonget others, 
is a pean de soie you can buy for $1265 yard. Jet or braid trimming 
will not add greatly to the expense, as there is not a great deal re- 
quired. A smart way to make it would be with a passementerie 
blouse, and that can be had for $6 25. 


Rosemany.—A white Liberty silk waist will look well made with 
blouse effect, and strapped with bands either of Ince or jet passemen- 
terie, shirred sleeves, and stock-collar and belt of folded velvet. A sash 
bow is usually supposed to include the sash passing around the waist, 
as well as the sash ends tied, though it may mean the bow alone. 


Aw O-p Sunsortere.—lIf you have an elaborate cloth costume it will 
be correct. If not, a velvet and silk, or all silk, with a velvet bonnet and 
white glacé kid gloves.—A frock-coat, dark trousers, and white Ascot 
tie will be correct for a man's costume. 


L. J. W.—Corded silk or pop'in is the smartest material for the 
child's coat, lined with quilted silk; the coat with deep cape is the best 
pattern, and a shirred silk bonnet to match the cloak.—Three fancy 
studs on a chain make the prettiest fastening. 


Miss H, B.—Many of the new skirts have no stiffening. When they 
are stiffened, the same materials that have been in use are employed. 
—A velveteen skirt-binding is preferred to braid. Many of the new 
skirts are separate from the silk lining, and the lining is finished with 
a deep accordion-pleated flounce. The style of dress-extender, if one 
is required, depends on the figure of the wearer. A small pad bustle 
is used, and there are various extenders shown ready-made in the shops. 


Minwnix.—There is no objection to your dampening the embroidery 
silks as you suggest, a8 a precautionary measure, but properly pre- 
pared silks should not need shrinking or color-setting. Ask for the 
best when you are purchasing, and buy only those bearing the name of 
a reputable manufacturer. 


Horr.—A young woman who calls with a young man on a lady who 
is a stranger to her, but a friend of his, need not send her card up to 
her hostess or leave one when she takes her departare, unless her escort 
sends or leaves his card, even if it is her firat visit to the house. It is 
better that she should let her escort introduce her informally,especially 
as the call is to be made in the evening, and is presumably more or 
Jess of a friendly visit and unceremonious ; she should, however, when 
she makes her adleux, certainly ask the hostess and the other ladies in 
the family to return her visit and to call soon. I take it for granted 
that the young woman In question is engaged to her escort or that she 
is a near relative of his, as otherwise it would be improper for her to 
make the visit at all, except poesibly if the hostess is old and infirm 
and incapacitated from calling, and has particularly desired to make 
her acquaintance. It would be a flagrant breach of etiquette for a 
young woman to call with a man, a mere friend, on friends of his who 
are strangers to her.—It is not necessary for a lady to wear an elabo- 
rate or dressy costume tothe play; your black coat would be perfectly 
suitable with your light silk waist; but remember, for the benefit of 
those who sit behind you, to remove your toque when you are in the 
theatre. A young woman twenty-nine years old may with perfect 
propriety go In the evening to the theatre to see a good play, or toa 
concert, party, place of amusement, or any suitable kind of enteriain- 
ment, alone with the gentleman to whom she is engaged, but she 
should not go in the evening unchaperoned to any place of amusement 
with a young man who is not a near relative or her faneé, 


Cc. O, E.—The receipts for the different articles on the menu given 
for the stag dinner may be found in any good cook-book. 


M. E. C.—Hang in the windows of both parlors cream-white Brussels 
net sash curtains trimmed with a fine linen lace; these curtains should 
fall to the sill only, and be tied back, about half-way down the window, 
with white satin ribbon bows or small white silk cord and tassels ; the 
heavy inside curtains should be made of light brocade, either ali silk 
or one of the lovely cotton and silk stuffs that can now be found and 
are inexpensive ; with your wall-paper and carpet a light salmon-pink 
or pink and white brocade would be the best colors to use, lined with 
white and finished with a small silk fringe; they should fall straight 
from a brass rod to the floor, and be drawn back on either side of the 
window. For portiéres in the double doors use some plain goods, 
which would be much prettier and fall mach better than hangings 
made of rngs; there are lovely goods that come for this purpuse and 
do not need to be lined—velours, cotton plasbes, reps, tapestry, and 
others, any of which can be finished with a beavy cord of the same 
color; the portiéres should fall straight to the floor. 


Crry.—At an informal tea, when the hoars are from two vntil four 
o'clock in the afternoon, a caller is expected to stay about twenty 
minates or, at the longest, half an hour. The hostess may be assisted 
in receiving by one or two women friends or relatives, and other ladies 
may officiate at the refreshment table. The guests do not remove 
their hats and bonnets, and do pot, as a usual thing, go to a dreseing- 
room ; but a maid, who should be in the hall near the entrance, renders 
any assistance required of her, and helps the ladies on and off with any 
outer garments they may wish to dispose of. When a hostess wishes 
to invite all on her calling-list to her house, and yet does not wish 
te give one big at home, it is much better for her to have “days” 
than to give a series of teas and invite a specified number to each tea, 
I would therefore certainly advise you to send out cards to all the 
friends and acquaintances ow your calling-list, engraved as follows : 


Mrs. Burke Brown 
Thursdays in Jannary 132 East Twenty-third Street 


You will probably not have on any one day more people than you 
can conveniently accommodate, and such days are much more fash- 
ionable and a better way of entertaining than the series you pro- 
pose, althongh of course the latter entertainments are possible; if you 
prefer to have them, invite about fifty each time. 

Before inviting a lady who is a stranger to her house to an enter- 
tainment a hostess must call on her; it would certainly not be 
good form for a hostess to send ber card instead of calling, unless for 
some very good reason she is unable to pay the visit; in that case she 
should write a courteous Jittle note explaining the reason and apolo- 
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gizing for her seeming rudeness, and in the note she may enclose one 
of her own and two of her husband's cards if the lady to whom she 
writes is married. When a hostess has several at-home days, as 
Tharsdays in October, she does not receive on each day with as much 
ceremony, or make her entertainments as elaborate either as regards 
decorations or refreshments, as when she gives one reception only. 
On her days she entertains her callers more or less informally, often 
sitting down while she talks to ove or another group, and the refresh- 
ments may be passed on a tray by a waiter, or served from a small 
table in the dining-room with little display or ostentation. All that 
it is necessary to offer guests on such a day is tea or chocolate or 
bouillon, and sandwiches and cakes ; a visitor calls on only one of the 
days, unless especially requested by the hostess to come on another. 


A Veny O.p Supsortern.—* Regrets” should, under no cirenm- 
stances, be written on a card that is sent in acknowledgment of an 
invitation to an at home or to any other cer or 
entertainment. In acknowledgment of an invitation to a reception 
given by a hostess for two of her friends whose names are mentioned 
in the invitations, an unmarried woman should send three of her cards— 
one for the hostess and one for each of the friends; a married woman 
should send three of her cards and four of ber husband'’s—an extra one 
of his for the host; and a single man should send four cards; these 
should not be sent or left until the day of the entertainment, as pre- 
sumably no answer was requested in the invitation. 





A Sunsorisre.—Send one wedding announcement card to the father 
and mother of the family in an inside envelope addressed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, another card in a separate inside envelope addressed to 
The Misses Smith, and another addressed to The Messrs. Smith ; en- 
close them all in one oatside envelope addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
only, with the direction. If you prefer to do so, send a separate an- 
nouncement to each of the grown sone, as this is considered better 
form than to include them all in one, but you may with perfect pro- 
priety send only one to all the grown daughters. 


A Frienp.—The invitations to the domino party should be written 
or engraved on a sheet of note-paper, about 63g inches long by 43g 
inches wide, which folds once to fit the envelope, and reads : 


Mrs. Joseph Johnson 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Elsie Morgan's 
company on Wednesday evening, December Fourteenth, 
from eight antil ten o'clock 
(Address. } 


Domino Party R.8. V. P. 


A pretty variation on the usual thing is to make such an entertain- 
ment into a pink party. Have the invitations engraved or written on 
pink paper, or on white paper in pink ink, and Pink Domino Party put 
in them. The hostess should make it known some time beforehand 
that she wants every one to wear a pink domino, and sbe should have 
her rooms decorated with pink flowers, pink decorafions on the supper 
table, pink shades over the lights, and the favors given in the cotillion 
should be pink or tied with pink ribbons. Such a domino party is very 
pretty, and the costume and prevalent tone of color are both becoming. 


Carivornta.—A good place to study the kindergarten system is at 
the Teachers’ College in New York city.—It is difficult to answer your 
other questions satisfactorily, as in such a purely personal affair no 
outsider can jodge fairly, especially when only one side of the matter 
is presented ; but answering according to general principles, I should 
say that you acted wisely in your final decision, although you must 
have been injudicious to allow and to return the attentions of your cor- 
respondent in the first place. A young woman, besides winning their 
respect, will be much more attractive to men of good principles if she 
is very discreet in her intercourse with them, and gives no cause for 
criticiem or does anything which may cause her self-reproach and un- 
happiness later. Certainly a girl should never allow any familiarity 
from a man until she is, with the knowledge of her parents or guar- 
dians, engaged to him, and until a man has requested her hand of her 
father or guardian a girl should not consider herself engaged to him ; 
until then a girl is decidedly lacking in proper self-respect if she al- 
lows a man to show ber any personal attentions, corresponds with him, 
or consents to treat him and be treated by him other than as a friend. 


Oxp Sunscaisen.—Menu cards are of various kinds aud sizes, The 
prettiest thing for menus at an entertainment given in a private house 
is to have them written on small pieces of white porcelain which fit 
into little china frames, one of these to be placed between every two 
guests, or at either end of the table beside the host and hostess. Indi- 
vidual menus are seldom seen nowadays except at a large public fanc- 
tion, such as a political stag dinner, an anniversary dinner, a college 
banquet, and others of the kind, but they may be used ifdesired. They 
should be written on pieces of white card-board 6 inches long by 4 
inches wide, with a bevelled or gilt edge, not folded, and decorated on 
one side only. The decorations should be suggestive of the i 
of the dinner, as, for instance, at a dinner given in honor of a bridal or 
engaged couple they can be love-knots, cupids, etc.; at summer din- 
ners decorations suggestive of sports—golf-sticks, tennis-racquets, etc. 
—are appropriate ; and in the holidays holly, snow scenes, and winter 
views are suitable. Another good idea for decoration is to have quota- 
tions written in gold appropriate to the guests; these can be made 
to create fun and stimulate conversation if cleverly done. 





Martrow.—You have asked a most important question, dear Matron, 
for on the proper dressing of a window depends no small part of the 
pleasure of a household. 

It is well to remember, in the firet place, that yellow, not red, is the 
color to be used where no sun shines and one wishes to produce a 
cheerful effect. Green may be used in a sunless place, but the green 
must have yellow in it. Yellow produces the impression of sunlight 
having been caught somewhere, and retained for the moment in this 
special place for our particular delectation. 

When one comes, however, to the question of how this yellow may 
be ased, one is confronted by a hundred problems and possibilities. 
You may employ some stuff or you may employ glass. 

Among the stuffs are silks and masiine. A very thin silk would be 
suitable for your purpose, delicate in quality, as one of the Liberty 
scarfs which ladies wear about their necks in winter; cheese-cloth 
would answer if a tone not too crude in character can be obtained. 
The raw tones of the cheese-cloth you can always soften, though, with 
white ; a thin muslin falling over the yellow tones it down, but by the 
time you have used these two materials you are apt to have been as 
extravagant as if you had confined yourself to the silk alone. 1f, how- 
ever, you are fortunate enough to have among your possessions some 
old muslin curtains, you can still be economical as well as effective. 


Now before you do anything else to your window, you must take 
into consideration another question—that of your outlook. Have you 
a view you wish to conceal; or one on w hich, even when the sun does 
not shine, you still like to look? If you have an ugly outlook, you 
must conceal it. If you have a pretty one, you must mgke it easy al- 
ways to see it. You make it easy by having your curtains so arranged 
that you can look out without discomfort. This all depends upon the 
looping, and the looping depends upon the height of the room and 
upon the height of the window-frame. Your individual judgment 
must help you there—your individual jadgment and many experiments! 
For it is not always easy to get your windows just as you would have 
them at first, any more than it is to round your character without many 
trials. But the yellow, even when it is looped far back or high up, still 
leaves a line of color to suggest the cheerful tones you want. 

For a view which you wish to conceal you mast unquestionably 
hang your yellow over the window. If you want, as well, to produce 
an agreeable impression upon the passer-by—and all windows ought 
to do this—bang your curtains in someway so that the effect of a 
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blank unrelieved wall of color is avoided when the outsider looks up. 
You can do this by patting mustin curtains, which are prettily made 
an’ looped back, against the panes, and having your transparent white 
inside, through which the outlines of the yellow curtains cau be sug- 
gested. In other words, from the inside or outside of the house let 
the windows be pretty. 

To my mind, however, a eunless window with no view is never so 
charming as when it is treated with glass, They have anderstood this 
80 well in one of those great buildings downtown where men who 
are prosperous go to take their mid-day meal, The old way of treat- 
ing the windows in those club-rooms was to hang them with curtains— 
heavy and very costly curtains—always looped back in a conventional 
way. But in the new room, recently opened, they have made the win- 
dows very wide and big, and instead of having great ponderous panes 
of plate-ginss they have put in leaded glass, brenking the windows into 
diamond shapes of thin ground glass, The peculiar charm of this lies 
in the fact that without excluding the light a hideous view outside is 
concealed—a view made up, as it ir, of chimney-pots and ventilating- 
shafts, of wooden sheds put over the tops of tenement stairways to 
allow the tenants and their clothes-baskets egress on the roofs, and 
of ugly and incomprehensible curves and angles. Al! these are re- 
duced to being just so many suggestive outlines when seen through 
this leaded glass. One might, when in that room, and this without a 
wide stretch of the imagination, fancy one’s self in some castle with a 
view of high and picturesque battlements outside. 

These leaded panes are not expensive, and they need but little care. 
They can be made at some places in New York for six, eight, and ten 
dollars the window. They need no draperies over them ; they conceal 
the inmates of a room from the view of the passer-by, and by day or 
by night they are an agreeable feature of the room, 


If, however, my dear Matron, you have a clever son or daughter with 
artistic tendencies, I can tell you of something I saw in the house of 
an artist, which was certainly more lovely than anything I have yet 
described. This_artist had to work upon an ordinary window, with 
its upper and lower sashes and its half a dozen divided panes. He 
painted the panes of the lower sash, using some yellow varnish, for he 
had neither sun nor view in the window he painted. He made round 
rings of black with the yellow varnivh inside, so that the panes looked 
like some old stained glass, and yet never seemed like an imitation of 
it. The lines of panes on the upper sash he decorated with flowers, 
painting tulips and lilies, so that the impression of airiness was given, 
and one caught the light through without having the eye beguiled into 
looking outside for something else not so agreeable to look upon, 
You can hardly imagine anything more delightful than the whole 
effect. One had light, yet color, and one had from within and without 
a lovely window, a lovely picture, indeed, to look upon. But of course 
you must remember an artist did the work, and there was no impres- 
sion made of trying to imitate glass, no idea of the common or the 
cheap produced. 

I trust your window may have all this charm. You could hardly 
have asked me about anything that interested me more, for windows 
seem to be like the faces of houses—you must look throngh them to 
see the world; and they are the only part of your house belonging to 
your real inner life which you keep constantly presented to the gaze 
of the world. 


Evowr.—Dear Eloise, I wish I did not feel so strongly about folding- 
beds! They have been produced by the exigencies of the times, and 
they always seem to me as palpable, for all the care with which they 
are concealed, as the bunks over us in the sleeping-care—bunks which 
you know that by-and-by the colored porter will let down, transform- 
ing a well-ordered car into a sleeping-apartment, where all one’s ideas 
of taste are violated. 

But space! There is nothing to be said when that problem afflicts 
ns. We have got to bow to it, as we must to all the other inevitable 
conditions of life. Space, as some clever man once said, gives dignity, 
and one is sometimes tempted to believe that without it dignity, if not 
exactly sacrificed, becomes at least something to be guarded with 
infinite care. If you, then, have «pace to consider, it would be as idle 
for me to argue in favor of a good old-fashioned bed, with its counter- 
pane and hangings, as it was for the princess to tell her starving 
people—if she ever did so—to buy cake when bread liad fniled them! 

If you have to receive your guests in your room, I doubt your ever 
being quite happy with a folding-bed. I know a young artiet with 
one in her studio, But she is so conscious of it that, in apite of the 
fact of her having hung it with draperies, and decorated it with 
lanterns, and put her tea-kettle and service near it, and done every- 
thing in her power to make an anguessable object in her room, she is 
still unwilling to sleep in it! Some instinct keeps her from it. She 
sleeps on a narrow little bit of a lounge, whiclr she with infiniie 
trouble each night makes comfortable for herself. You may say that 
this amounts to the same thing, that she sleeps in the studio on some- 
thing which in the daytime is not supposed to be a bed. But I see 
all the difference in the world between the folding-bed and that uncom- 
promising old lounge. In the first place, the lounge makes no false 
pretences, and the folding-bed does. It is always pretending to be a 

or a sidel d, or an ornamental feature of the room, 
when any one with the slightest bit of experience knows perfectly 
well what it is, and realizes that the moment good-nights are said, 
down will come the cover and out will jerk the springs, and my lady 
will be lost in slumber among the pillows somewhere concealed 
among the intricacies of the machinery. 





Now a divan never suggests any other use to my mind than that of 
a comfortable place on which to sit and talk. There are divans and 
divans to be sure, and some are so wide that they suggest a lounging 
rather than a sitting place. But a narrow divan excites no surmise, 
and a person might have one in the room and the visitor never fora 
moment be led to wonder where the tenant sleeps. One may have a 
bedroom adjoining that room in which there is a divan, bat one never 
has a room adjoining that in which there is a folding-bed! 

If 1 had, however, to have a folding-bed in the room in which I had 
to receive my guests, 1 would have it as small and as inconspicuons as 
possible,and then I would conceal it with a screen, Besides that I 
would have another screen in another part of the room, or something 
to balance the first one, so that no guest would be led to wonder what 
was behind it. The presence of two screens would lead him to suppose 
I had a fancy for screens, and need them in some way as decorations! 

If I had a divan I should have it narrow, more like a sofa in width, 
and I would have a bookcase behind it, so that I compelled my visitor, 
as it were, to recognize the signs of some other occupancy than that 
brought about by my nocturnal necessities. 


Mantua J.—Yes! For I have happened only lately to see some- 
thing very nice in desserts and entrées for a ladies’ Inncheon. The 
celery salad came in on a platter of silver or china, [ forget which. 
It was heaped together in a little pyramid, but all about it in an un- 
broken ring lay a red jelly, cooled in some mould to give it its proper 
shape. The jelly had a most delightful flavor, and my hostess told me 
afterward that it was made of tomatoes, boiled, strained, and jel- 
lied. I have not eaten or seen a better salad for a long time. 

If you waut to vary the look of your salud-dish, serve your mayon- 
naise in lemons cut in the shape of a basket. Now I think of it, how- 
ever, I remember that the mayonnaise I saw in that way came in with 
the fish—the little fish that are cooked with their heads and tails join- 
ing. It would be just as nice, though, to serve your mayonnaise for 
celery in that way as for fish. You could get a new effect, aud that 
seems to be the aim of the housekeeper; exactly the same things are 
served. You know, I suppose, that there is an excellent salad made 
of celery mayonnaise, with apples cut up and mixed with the celery. 
And I have seen a celery salad with a little pineapple in it, too. 

I went to three lunch in ion where the ice-cream had a 
chocolate caramel poured over it ; it is one of the best of desserts. You 
might easily have guessed this, however, from the fact of my having 
had it so many times in different houses and during one week. 
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FASHIONABLE WINTER HATS FROM KNOX.—[{See Pace 948.} 
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| YOU CAN 


have your last season’s outfit dyed, 
¢ freshened, and cleansed by our French 
| § dry process so that it will look like 
new. Why discard shabby clothing 
when it can be overhauled and worn 
as second-best? You can 


+ RELY ON 


€ our method of cleansing, and need not 
§ hesitate to trust us with articles of 
the most delicate texture, such as 
Real Laces, Lace Curtains, Feathers, 
Gloves, Rugs, Carpets, Blankets, 
Draperies, etc. 

All goods are handled with the 
MALL & RUCKEL, greatest care, and clothing carefully 
New York. en neato, § pressed and returned in a neat box. 
Send for our little booklet and price- 
list; it tells all about our superior 


A Warming Winter Drink methods of cleansing. 

that protects and nourishes is Lewando’s 

‘+ French Dyeing and 
Cleansing Estb., 








SCRIPTURE CAKE. Bread and cake raised with Royal 

N these days of raising money for church are wholesome when hot, 

work, a plan which will bring large re- 
turns is to place ome refreshment table 
one or more loaves of a very delicious cake, 
known as Scripture cake, selling a slice with 
the receipt—put into a neat envelope—for 
twenty-five cents, or the receipt alone for 
either five or ten cents, as the managers of 
the table may choose. They can be made 
decorative by arranging the envelopes in 
piles containing twelve or twenty-four, tying 
each with baby-ribbon. 

On the cakes themselves, or put in a con- 
spicuous place beside them, should be the 
receipt, plainly type-written, with the state- 
ment that a prize would be awarded to the 
person who, solely from his or her know- 
ledge, gave the most correct list of the 
ingredients. Cards containing the possi’, 
with blank spaces left at the right hand for 
the insertion of the words, and with a small 
sharpened pencil tied by a bit of baby-ribbon 
to the right-hand corner, must be ready to 
sell at ten or fifteen cents each—five cents 
more than the price set for the receipts, what- 
ever that may he—to those who wish to share 
in the competition. 

Slices of cake can of course be sold with- 
out the receipt at a little lower price if the 
managers prefer, and those who try a piece 
are very apt to buy the receipt. 
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RECEIPT. 
44 cups of L Kings, iv. 22...... 
1 cup of Judges, v. 2%, last clanse...... 
2 cups of Jeremiah, vi. 20...... 


s * ®@ |, Games, sum 38...i08 ; 
2 “ Nahum, iii. 12 W. L. Crospy, Manager, 
2 “ “™ Numbers, xvii, 8...... 


It is the ideal condensed food—refreshing—strength-giving—a Main Office, 17 Temple Place, Boston. 
> ; A : » with id or h a New York Office, 365 Fifth Ave. 
veritable foe to fatigue. Prepared in a minute with cold or hot water. Oldest, Largest, and Best. 
Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere. Enadies tid ceatt or tities, 


ts F s i 
Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. | — atisfaction guarantee d 


2 table-spoonfuls of 1. Samuel, xiv. 2 

A pinch of Leviticus, ti. 18...... 

6 Jeremiah, xvii, 11...... 

+ cup of Judges, iv. 19, last clause...... 

2 teaspoonfuls of Amos, iv. 5...... 

Season to taste of II, Chronicles, ix. 9...... 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women Everywhere 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having 


“No. 4711” WHITE ROSE TRANSPARENT 
+ GLYCERINE SOAP, °245,'" s1am08 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 
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Those who think that imported 
soaps must be the best, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory 
Soap are the finest to be found 
anywhere. The vegetable oil of 


every one. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


















MARCHES! AND MUSIC 


Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing-Teacher. By 
Martuitpe Marcuest. With an Introduction by Massk- 
NET. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 





which Ivory Soap is made is 
imported, almost in ship loads, 
from the other side of the world. 


Copyright, 1497, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cimeinnati. 


















The reminiscences were written for Madame Marchesi’s family, but at 
the solicitation of her friends she has given them to the world. This re- 
markable woman’s life has been singularly rich in its association with the 
very best and highest of cultivated people. One of the first of the great 
men to come into her young life was Mendelssohn, who remained her 
steadfast friend tothe end. Liszt was another of her warm friends, as was 
also Rossini. For fifty years she has been an important figure in the mu- 
sical world, and many of those now famous on the lyric stage were her 
pupils, among whom are Calvé, Melba, Eames, and Gerster. 
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CLOTH GOWN WITH STITCHED SATIN BANDS, 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 12.—[{See Page 954.) 


THE GAME OF WHIST. 
 ®e game of whist has always been a favorite since its introduc- 
tion to fashionable society early in the eighteenth century. Un- 
like other games following the ebb and flow of fashion’s tide, whist, se- 
date, conservative, tenacious, has retained its hold on the affections of 
the cultured for nearly two centuries, unswayed by modern changes, 
unblemished by modern haste. 

When, in 1728, the game was rescued from the ale-houses of London 
and country inns of the suburbs by Lord Folkestone and his friends, 
and tutored into respectability by young Edmund Hoyle, that it might 
assume a suitable place in society, it had been an unrecognized stranger 
in England for several hundred years—an exotic growing in the mud. 

When the soldiers of Richard Ceeur de Lion fraternized so many 
months with Saladin’s men-at-arms they could hardly fail to acquire 
some knowledge of the military science in which the latter were such 
adepts, both by inheritance and practice. It was called the Four Kings, 
a ‘‘game of war, in which each adversary must assauit, mancuvre, 
make combinations, and exert eternal vigilance.” The ivory disks of 
four colors, red, yellow, green, and black, on which were painted with 
Oriental skill the figures of the ancient tarots, were placed on squares 
and moved like chessmen. 

The game of tarots was of Hindoo origin of a very early date, carried 
by the Tsiganes westward to Arabia at the time of the Tartar invasions, 
thence to Egypt. It was originally semi-religious in its character, used 
in divination, not for a diversion as at a later date. 

Ivory ceasing to be a staple article as in Syria, a substitute was found 
in more perishable material, and the cards were made with square cor- 
ners and held in the hand, but the backs were checkered like the boards 
on which they were previously played. In its new habitat the game 
lost much of the intellectual quality with which its Hindoo originators 
had invested it. 

The games of J? Trionfo of Italy, brought from Egypt by the Zingari 
—i. ¢., gypsies, Hl Hombre of Spain, introduced by the Moors, Le T'ri- 
omphe of France, modified into Piquet, and the game of Four Kings 
had one common origin, and it is singular to observe the Le Triomphe 
(Trump) became popular in English society, while virtually the same 
game was left to the common people—the ‘‘ deboshed soldiers,” and oth- 
ers of like ilk. Fashion’s game was finally called Ruff, a corrupted 
pronunciation of Triomphe, and by another modification Ruf and Hon- 
ors, an advantage to the player holding any of the court cards of the 
trump suit. 

The common people's game was named by them Whisk and Swabbers 
in derision of the game of society. Twelve cards were dealt to each 
player, leaving four, called the stock, which could be exchanged (or 
swapped) for certain cards in the hand. 
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Hoyle saw bilities in the game of Whisk (later whist, implying silence), 
suited to a refined and intellectual people. Through his efforts it Sven so 
popular that by the middle of the century it was a rage, not in society only, but 
amongst scholars, diplomats, divines, and royalty in all the European countries. 

The genius of Edmund Hoyle was unprecedented. In the midst of a gay 
company caring only for a new diversion, he was a thoughtful student, seek- 
ing by diligent research the predols underlying the game, which, originating 
with an intellectual, niystical race, had so far deteriorated, in the custody of the 
unlettered, from-its pristine excellence. He solved the enigma, so far as one 
man could do, and left the results of his untiring labors for future generations 
to perfect. The brilliant Deschapelles, Matthews, and Payne performed their 
part, and then nineteenth-century intellect took up the task. 

Dr. William Pole, covered with honors and titles, did not disdain the sub- 
ject as too trivial for his attention, and under his encouraging influence young 
lenry Jones (Cavendish) gave a new impetus to the game by calling public at 
tention to the analysis of published problems, a feature hitherto unnoticed. 
Major-General Drayson’s wonderful insight still farther assisted the cause, and 
several other scholars added their modicum; but Pole’s theory of an underlying 
principle, still unenunciated, did not find practical application until discovered 
and declared by Nicholas B. Trist during the eighties, and then English whist 

was relegated to the past, and American whist commenced. 

In 1891 the game became nationalized by the enterprise of Eugene E}liott and 
his associates, who, from that time to the present, meeting in annual congress 
and tournament, have brought it to its proud position as the national in-door 
game of America. 

Whether it has yet reached its greatest development, or whether there are 
still new heights to attain, the next decade will show. Each westward step it 
has gained power and prestige, and now one more step, across the Pacific, and 
it will have completed the circuit of the globe and reached its natal country. 

A. Exizapeta WaGeER-SMITH. 


TWO MODELS FOR WINTER GOWNS. 
RAIDING of satin put on cloth is very greatly in favor this winter, and the 
more elaborate the pattern the better, A gown of dark blue smooth faced- 
cloth is noticeably smart, and the lines of the trimming are very clever| 
designed. The skirt has bands of the satin going down the front and all 
around the foot, and the same pattern is carried out on the waist, the sleeves, 
and the square epaulettes over the top of the sleeves. .An unusually deep 
rounded yoke is of tucked taffeta silk of shaded green. A high collar with 
inside frill of green is of the cloth like the skirt. On the waist and on the 
sides of the skirt below the belt »re turquoise and rhinestone buttons. 
While there are many elaborate and overtrimmed gowns this season, there 


CASHMERE GOWN WITH BLACK RUCHINGS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 13.—({See Page 954.) 
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are also some exceedingly smart ones, made 
on most, simple lines. In the new shade of 
mignonette green is a cashmere gown trim- 
med with black ruchings of mousseline, de 
with a satin edge. The skirt is care- 
fully fitted, and is not so sharply gored as 
usual, while the front breadth is wider, 
The waist blouses enough to be graceful, and 
fasiens at the left side. There is a round 
yoke and high collar of white satin laid in 
overlapping tucks. The sleeves are nearly 
tight-fitting, with fulness at the top under 
double caps edged with the black ruching 
lhe ruching trims the blouse around the 
yoke and square tabs at the left, and is also 
around the wrists and the foot of the skirt. 
The same model in peau de soie is extremely 
effective 


WINTER 


uetrations 


HATS. 


See i on page 944 


TS styles for winter hats and bonnets 
are now definitely decided upon, and 
there are many charming designs to choose 
from. The hatter Knox shows some espe 
cially attractive specimens of women’s head- 
A felt walking hat turned up at one 
trimmed with band and bows of 
black satin and a bunch of eagles’ feathers. 
An Astrakhban brim is combined with an em 
broidered velvet crown, and trimmed with a 
cockade of white ostrich tips, making a most 
charming and becoming toque 

In grav felt a smart walking hat is no- 
ticeable for its good lines and odd coloring. 
It is trimmed with an owl's head and wings. 

A toque of black velvet which is soft in 
outline bas a brim of Astrakhan, and is 
trimmed with black ostrich tips 

Gray is a favorite color this season, and a 
emart picture hat is of gray velvet, with 
brim turned up at the left side. The trim- 
ming consists of ostrich and osprey plumes 
the same color as the velvet. A dark blue 
felt hat worn off the face is novel from the 
feathers that trim it — ostrich tips of dark 
blue shading into white. The brim is bound 
with black velvet, and there are black satin 
bows between the tips 

Essentially refined and smart is a hat of 
plum-colored shirred velvet with soft crown 
of satin antique embroidered with jet. Black 
ostrich feathers are adjusted so that one falls 
over the brim at the back 

An odd toque is of black satin antique, 
with brim turned up at the side and fas- 
ned with a full rosette of black tulle. The 
crown is formed of two bands of shirred 
velvet, and two ostrich plumes turn 
iway from the brim over the crown. 

In the new shade of sapphire-blue velvet 
is an effective and smart toque, with black 
satin rosette at the left side, and two black 
ostrich tips, with osprey aigrette. 

\ black velvet bonnet without strings is 
an odd little affair—quite small, and with 
brim bound with shirred velvet. A double 
bow of black satin ribbon and black and 
white ostrich tips comprise the trimming. 

Hats trimmed with fur and made of fur 
are again to be fashionable, and are,as a rule, 
most becoming in shape and color. In mink 
fur is a particularly effective toque, with a 
brim of shaded blue velvet showing beneath 
the mink At the back of the hat mink 
tails are arranged to stand quite high, and 
ure fastened with a wide and elaborate 
buckle of sapphires and rhinestones. 

A severe and somewhat trying style of 
walking hat is of tan, with brim faced with 
brown. The crown and band of trimming 
ire of moiré velvet, and at the left side isa 
bunch of owls’ feathers 

A blue velvet straight-brim hat is quite 
covered with long white ostrich plumes, the 
only other trimming being a bow of white 
satin ribbon 

Another style of walking hat of gray has 
the brim faced with black. The trimming 
is black moiré velvet and eagles’ feathers. 
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PARIS EVENING GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


'D VENING gowns this season are pecul- 
4 iarly graceful, and most elaborate in 
design as well as in the materials used. A 
Paris gown from la maison Coguenheim 
is in princesse style, made of cerise velvet. 
[be skirt with short train is trimmed around 
the foot with a band of silver embroidery 
of an intricate pattern. The waist is also of 
the velvet, cut décolleté in a point back and 
front. A soft effect is given by the velvet 
being draped across, and near the top of 
the waist is a narrow band of the silver em- 
broidery above a lace ruffle, which is caught 
up and held in place by two rhinestone 
buckles. Two small balloons of mousseline 
de soie form the sleeves, but ure covered 
with a ruffle of lace. On the front of the 
left shoulder is a spray of shaded roses. The 
back of the waist is plain, finished around 
the shoulders with the embroidery and lace 
ruffle 

A princesse tunic of silk talle embroidered 
in a large branching pattern is trimmed all 
around with a wide flounce of point d’Alen- 
gon, and covers the back of the gown from 
the shoulders to the hem. It comes down 
over the waist beyond the side seams, and is 
fitted in closely. 

In the hair is worn a spray of roses to 
match those on the shoulder, while ropes of 
pearls are around the neck. Long gloves 
reaching to the sleeve finish this elaborate 
toilette. 
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A STRAY THOUGHT. 
‘peat is answerable for many vaga- | 
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ries, and the expression of this yagrant 
thought is one of them. 

“TL think,” she mused, ‘‘that souls and 
minds must go in families, just as bodies do. 
And often, unfortunately, these families are 
of widely differing sorts; and if souls and 
minds and bodies are wrongly connected, no 
end of complications may arise when we be- | 
gin to sort out our kindred on these different 
planes, 

‘For there are those who are truly soul- | 
brothers, and who could live happily togeth- | 
er in this tenderest of all bonds, yet who nev- | 
er meet in this life, for they are widely sepa- 
rated by distance or circumstances. There | 
are many, again, whose minds are congenial 
and whose thoughts would flow together at | 
a touch, yet they too are far apart, and out- 
ward life, with its duties and work, with its 
stern demands, and society, with its conven 
tionalities, make even occasional meeting 
between them difficult. Yet they are truly 
mentally kin to each other, although their 
minds may have developed far apart, or even 
in different directions—just as brothers may 
have been brought up at a distance from each | 
other, or in different circumstances. Some 
day these brothers may meet, and their bro- 
therhood is a bond they will feel, no matter 
how long or how widely they have been sepa 
rated 

‘** And I think,” she said, “ that there may | 
be those who are kindred in soul and mind, | 
too, yet who may have been set in families 
far apart, and who rarely or never meet, and 
cannot find the beautiful association that 
might be possible between them in this 
world 

‘*We are often sure that there must be 
such dear kindred as this, whom we have 
never met in this life. We conclude, at last, 
that ‘some time,’ ‘somewhere else,’ we may 
meet those whose mental and spiritual com 
panionship would be a delight. And then | 
we leave the matter with a sigh and go on, | 
doing the best we can with the people among 
whom we live—those who do not understand 
us or our motives, and whom we do not un 
derstand. It will be made right, some day, 
somehow, we say. So we leave it, as one of | 
the perplexities of human life which we can 
not control and must needs bear. 

** But I think,” said she, ‘‘ that there might 
be—it is possible there might be—two of so 
close a soul and mind kindred, and with in 
tuitions so strong, that they have become 
aware of the bond between them. although | 
it has never been realized in this life, and | 
although it has reached over long stretches 
of time and space—those two great separators 
of life. And after these two had begun to 
feel the pressure of their bond, its cords must 
grow tighter and tighter, until it drew them 
together with a drawing that became ap- 
parent even with the hitherto adverse condi 
tions of their daily lives. 

“And so it would come about,” she said, 
“that if they continued to desire it, and if 
they felt strongly and warmly these bonds of 
this mysterious kindred between them, the | 
time of meeting must come at last. If they | 

| 
| 
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both willed it, it would certainly do so. And | 
why not? 
‘*For here is another point,” she mused, 
gravely, her face only a glimmering white | 
blur as she turned it toward the fading light. 
“I say, why not? For those whose souis 
are pure and whose minds are clean life 
holds many possibilites of which lower souls 
and minds remain forever ignorant. If the 
wills of these two are strong and true and 
steadfast, in time they will overcome time 
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We caution the public against purchasing imitations of obsolete forms 
t We keep up with the latest developments in the art, 
making nothing but the highest grade of product, and have achieved 
unqualified success in its sale; hence many attemnis at imitation, and the 
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and space. . For, after all, time and space 





can do no more than form a hedge, which is 
‘high indeed, but which never grows higher.’ 
And it is always to be overtopped by those 
whose kinship reaches beyond its limita- 
tions. 

‘‘And such a meeting! How strange it 
would be for the two who had long recog- 
nized each other.” And her thoughts died 
out in the hush of an awed silence, while the 
light from the window slowly faded away. 
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Get Out of the Rut. 


Habit and usage have kept you using lard for shortening and frying purposes. Your 
mother and grandmother brought you up to but they knew nothing of Cottolene. If 
you will only stop to consider that lard is just hog fat—impure, unclean, and condemned 
by physicians generally for its unhealthy and indigestible qualities, your common sense 
and preference will say 


“Use COTTOLENE” 


& pure, vegetable oil, combined with wholesome, digestible beef suet. Cottolene has 
supplanted lard and other animal fats in thousands of households, 
for it serves their every purpose better, and serves it without grease, 
odor or indigestion. Highly endorsed by medical and cooking 
authorities as pure, clean, healthful and nutritious. 

The genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere in one to ten pound yel- 
iow tins,with our trade-marks—*“Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton- 
plant wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold in any other 


way. Made only by 
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PL AY and other Entertainment Books. 
Send for 120-page catalogue, free. 
—____<7  Oramatic Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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Nothing has been left undone 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘Mrs. GERALD,” ‘‘THE Two SALOMES,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXVII to it again, like a drop of brandy to the fainting. Oh yes, 


AUNT RUTH. 


RE you going to care for a man like that?” Olive, 
£X trying to keep her senses under her control, thought 
she beard this question in a voice that was far away, but 
that still was the voice of Mr. Nawn. She felt his hand 
authoritatively on her arm; but plainer than anything 
else to her was the little figure a few rods distant along 
the road—the boy, who often hesitated and looked back. 
And like a flash across a black cloud was the thought, 

I must do what is best for Victor; I can live for Victor.” 
**I say,” repeated Mr. Nawn, ‘are you going to care for 
a man like that? It’s astonishing how much he is like his 
mother; got her winning ways, too.” 

This last sentence appeared to be spoken to himself, 
and not to Olive, who, indeed, did not note it. But she 
heard the repetition of that inquiry. She stood still now, 
and her companion paused beside her, keeping his hold 
on herarm. He glanced over her shoulder and saw that 
they were within sight of the house they had just left, 
and he thought: ‘‘ Those cursed women are staring from 
the window, of course. Well, let them stare.” 

‘**]’ve cared for him for years,” now answered Olive. 
Her voice was piteous, and yet it was the voice of a 
strong woman. ‘‘Do you think I can stop caring? If 
God is good, He will help me to stop.” She was visibly 
fighting for a semblance of composure. She felt it to be 
a cruel thing that this man had come for her now. 

‘I don’t know about what God will do,” was the bluff 
response, “ but I guess ’tain’t in you to go on loving a 
man who’s mad after some one else.” Olive winced, and 
her face stiffened in its pallor, but she stood firm. ‘I 
know what I sh’ll do, anyway. I sh’ll have you go right 
home with me, and go on keeping my house as if nothing 
had happened.” 

Olive’s form seemed to dilate. ‘‘ No,” she said—*‘ no. 
Do you think I will live in the house with Robert after 
what he said to me?” 

The whole woman was indignant and rebellious. 

Ahead of them Victor was singing, 


“ Wagging their tails behind 'em.” 


And at the sound that old thrill of joy and hope which 
her boy's voice could awaken in the mother’s heart came 
* Begun in Hagren’s Bazan No. 28, Vol. XXX. 


there was Victor 

Mr. Nawn saw the face before him flush suddenly, and 
a fine light come to the despairing eyes. ‘ You needn't 
live in the house with him,” he said. Olive looked at Mr. 
Nawn silently. ‘‘ No; he’ll go away; he won't stay there. 
But you will. You've got a backbone; you’ve got what 
1 call integrity; you won't creep and crawl. You'll keep 
my house. Besides,” with a laugh, ‘* you've learnt to be 
real saving; you don’t waste more’n Israel Newcomh’s 
daughter ’d have to waste. Let’s walk right along. We 
c’n talk as we go. 1 won't let Bob come back. He can 
board somewhere else while he’s getting his divorce. 
There won't be any fuss. I hate a fuss, anyway. Olive, 
look here,” with a sudden change of voice, *‘ you needn't 
get that stubborn look on your fate. Are you listening? 
Well, then, take this in: Do you want your boy to have « 
good start?” 

Olive clasped her hands quickly. ‘‘ Ob!” she exclaimed, 
softly, the fine light still in her eyes. But suddenly the 
light was gone: She did not believe much in this old 
man who was talking to her; and yet there was an air of 
verity about him now. Perhaps he would deceive her, as 
his son had done; she could not help thinking of that. 
She felt that she had need of all her armor, and she 
longed for wisdom. 

Mr. Nawn looked at her searchingly. ‘‘ You'd do any- 
thing for the lad, wouldn’t you?” he asked. 

“I'd do many things.’ 

“I understand; but not anything mean?” 

“*T hope not.’ 

Mr. Nawn smiled indulgently. ‘ Do you think I’m go 
ing to get a new housekeeper broken in?” he asked. 
guess not! I’m going to keep you. You kuow what food 
to set on the table, and what to give to the pigs; and 
that’s a lot to know, I tell you. You're coming back now 
with me, and you're going to get supper just as usual; 
and when Bob comes home, he'll leave; that’s all there is 
about that. I’ve encouraged Bob in his talk about get- 
ting a divorce—you needn't stare at me. I put it into his 
head; he grabbed at it fast enough. He thinks you're 
wasteful, too,” with a shoulder shrug; ‘‘and he thinks 
I’ve never overlooked it in you for refusing to put the 
butter into that mould that was short weight. You were 
rather set that time, Olive; you must confess that you 


were. 


But Olive hardly listened to these last words. She was 
thinking, thinking, and her thoughts were gradually clar 
ifying. “If Robert does not stay at his home I will go 
back with you now,” she said, decisively. 

‘*All right; now you're talking sense. 
"ll be late. I like my meals on time.” 

The two started on. They had gone a few yards, when 
Olive put her hand on Mr. Nawn’s sleeve. ‘‘ I don’t want 
you to bribe me with promises about Victor,” she said, 
earnestly. ‘It has come to me clearly that it is right for 
me to stay with you—at present.” 

Mr. Nawn nodded. They went on in silence until 
they reached the porch; then the old man turned to his 
daughter-in-law; he extended his hand to prevent her 
from entering the house until he had spoken. His eyes 
had a curious look in them as he said: ‘I thought I'd tell 
you that I uin’t one of the kind that likes to make a will 
and cut offason. I’ve been of the mind to let things go 
to Bob, as they would naturally, and he knows it, So I 
dou’t know how you and the kid will fare. I don’t relish 
giving money away while I'm alive. As long as I have 
the breath of life in me I want to handle my money. I 
just mentioned giving Victor a start; if I can make up 
my mind, I'l] give him a few hundred dollars before I 
die. You see—” 

But Olive drew away with a proud gesture. 
take care of Victor,” she said, shortly. 

At that instant the boy ran up. He heard those words, 
and he looked in a puzzled way from one to the other. 
‘I'm going to take care of my mammy my own self,” he 
announced. 

Olive veiled the gladness in her eyes by lowering her 
lashes quickly. 

**Run along into the house,” ordered the grandfather; 
and when the child had obeyed, the old man turned again 
towards his companion, and said: ‘‘ Don't you make a fool 
of him. There’s another thing [ wanted to tell you: I’ve 
respected you ever since that butter-mould business; but I 
was mad with youall thesame. Icantrust you. That's 
all. I guess I'll have another smoke. ‘Baccy’s gone down 
two cents a pound wholesale; so I'll smoke again before 
supper.” 

The woman and the child passed on into the house, and 
Olive prepared the supper just as if nothing new had 
come into her life. But was thisthing new? Was it not 
au old fear now put into words and made a fact? The meal 


Come; supper 


“*T will 
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was late, and it was dusk when Olive was washing the 
Victor lay asleep on the lounge in the kitchen, 
his hair tumbled over his moist forehead, 

As Olive stood at the sink some one softly opened the 
south door. With the light shining in her eyes Olive 
could not at first see who it was, but she saw a hand beck- 
oning to her, and she hastened towards it. ‘“‘ Aunt Ruth!” 
she exclaimed, in a whisper. 

Hush! Is anybody ‘round?” 

Only Victor, and he’s asleep. Will you come in?” 

No. indeed! but Leouldn’t rest till I'd seen you again. 
Olive, 1 know something's happened, but you needn't tell 
me what. I jest wanted to see you ‘fore I went to bed. 
I knew | shouldn't sleep a wink if I didn’t, ’n’ I d’ know 
s I shall as ‘tis.” The small, gray-haired woman stepped 
nearer; she looked yearningly at her niece, but she did 
not touch her. She held that it was ‘‘flat” to caress 
a person merely because you love that person. ‘I jest 
wanted to let you know, Olive,” she went on, in the 
same hissing whisper, ‘‘that if you feel like coming 
home, you e'n come jest as well as not. I've got a bit 
of money —enough for us all to squeak along on — and 
you needn't have to explain too much to your mother. 
Sister always means well, but she don’t have wisdom 
given her every time. I see you was troubled. Now if 
you ‘n’ Victor care to come home, I c'n manage it. 
"T won't be no trouble, neither. What do you say?” 


dishes 


Olive could not speak; a tremor went over her. Some- 
thing within her seemed to break up. Her eyes stung, and 
then filled with tears that must be shed. There had been 


no chance for tears, and she had been so tense that they 
could not come. All at once she flung out her arms, and 
literally, in the Old Scripture phrase, fell on Aunt Ruth’s 
neck and wept. Ruth was so astonished at this outburst 
that she stood perfectly still, holding the shaking form in 
She could only make that soft noise that mothers 
sometimes make to their children—*'’Sh! ‘sh! 'sh!” long 
drawn out 

Even in the midst of this emotion Olive did not forget 
to subdue the sounds she made to a murmur, lest Mr. 
Nawn might bear from where he sat smoking. And the 
old man ‘‘ hated a fuss.” Besides, she shrank from mak- 
ing revelation of herself. ‘“‘ Don’t worry about me,” Olive 
said, as soon as she could speak. - ‘Things have been 
rather bard to bear—” 

‘You needu’t tell me,” interrupted Ruth; and she add 
ed, sternly, ‘I can guess, and that’s enough for me.” 

Olive lifted her head from its resting-place. She stood 
quietly for an instant; then she said: “I can’t go home 
now. I don’t know whether I ever can or not; but I can’t 
now. My duty seems to be here.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t be trod upon!” cried Ruth, with a rush of 
fierceness. ‘‘I wouldn't let um grind me to powder. 
There's some things a woman ain’t called upon to bear.” 

‘*T know it,” was the response, with dignity, ‘and 
those things I sha'n’t bear, Aunt Ruth; rll go to you 
first.” 

So ‘tain't no use persuading of you?” hesitatingly. 
No.’ 

‘Then I guess I'll be goin’.” But she stood still, gaz- 
ing wistfully at her niece, whose hands were now in the 
dish-water, and upon whose face the lamp-light shone. 
‘I don’t jest like the looks of you, somehow,” she re- 
marked 

Olive smiled. She shook her hands over the pan and 
went back to where her visitor stood uncertainly. ‘I'm 
just as much obliged to you, Aunt Ruth,” she said, her 
voice not steady. ‘I don’t think you'd better say any- 
thing to mother.” 

No, I won't. Good-night.” 

**Good-night, Aunt Ruth.” 

‘1 hope you'll remember that I’ve got a bit of money, 
and I should like first rate to share it with you,” said the 
woman. 

Olive raised her eyes to the slim figure in the half-dark- 
ness, but she knew that she could not trust herself to speak. 
So Aunt Ruth walked away towards her home. She 
paused on the bridge to “ stiddy herself,” as she expressed 
it, before she entered the room, where her sister was sit- 
ting without a light, watching the June night come over 
the earth 

When she was gone Olive hurried still more with her 
dishes. Her hands twitched sometimes, but for the most 
part she controlled them 


silence 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
ROBERT GOES. 


Wuen the last dish was wiped and put away Olive sat 
down a moment. She placed herself so that she could 
see Victor's face as he lay sleeping on the lounge. She 
unconsciously leaned forward as she looked. Her tired 
heart was full. To-day she knew for certain that she had 
lost her husband's love. Later she might learn that such 
a love was not precious, but she had not learned it yet. 
That is, if she knew it with her mind, there was something 
within ber that would not accept the knowledge and that 
cried out against it. 

But Victor was hers. She rose from her chair and went 
with noiseless quickness to the lounge and knelt beside it. 
She softly put her head down close to the tousled hair, 
inhaling the fresh out-of-door smell which clung to the 
boy. He stirred slightly and murmured something inar- 
ticulutely, then fell back into deep slumber. She took one 
of the tanned, grimy hands and put her palm down closely 
upon its palm. Lustantly the small hand clasped itself 
about the larger; but the boy did not waken in the least, 
and directly the clasp relaxed. Olive’s pulses slackened 
somewhat in their strained beating. *‘* That was good of 
Aunt Ruth,” she thought. Her head sank still more hea- 
vily down beside the boy. 

After a little time a man came quickly through the 
yard, his feet swishing among the grass and weeds. This 
was Robert, and when he saw dimly the form of his father 
in the porch, he swerved aside and went to the south door, 
entering there and making bis way to the kitchen. He 
had seen the light in this room when he had approached 
the house, but he did not see Olive as she knelt on the 
floor by the lounge. He came in quickly, but without 
much noise; he was dreading to have his father speak to 
him, and he was glad to think that this room was empty. 
Immediately he saw the boy and his mother; he stopped 
short 

Olive, roused from the half-sleep into which she hdd 
fallen, rose to her feet. She stood for an instant looking 
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at her husband. Then she turned silently and left the 


room, glancing back when she reached the door, as if to 
assure herself of Victor’s safety. Robert made a swift 
gesture with his hand as if he would have detained her, 
but, though she saw the gesture, she did not heed it. She 
did not pause in ber walk until she reached the porch 
where Mr. Nawn was half asleep.. She touched his shoul- 
der, and as he started back, she asked, in a whisper, “ Are 
you awake?” 

The old man moved; he dropped his pipe as he did so, 
and the stem broke. ‘‘There’s more money gone!” he 
said, testily. ‘‘ What did you come stealing along like 
this for?” 

Olive made no reply to these words. She said, ‘ Rob- 
ert has com.” 

**Well, well,” was the irritated response. ‘‘Let the 
matter drop until to-morrow, can’t you?” 

“No. You must keep your word.” Olive’s voice was 
cold and distant. ‘‘ Either Robert leaves to-night or I do 
—Vietor and I. I've madé up my mind.” 

**Oh, you have, have you? I'll see about it, then. 
don’t shilly-shally like Bob. I hate shilly-shallying. I 
was asleep, you see. Where's my cane?” 

Olive picked the stick from the floor and put it into the 
man’s hand. 

“ Your fingers are like ice,” he said. 
**Come along,” he commanded. 

She hesitated. “I'll go and get Victor,” she said; 
‘he’s asleep on the kitchen lounge, and Robert is there.” 

“Come along,” he repeated. ‘I want you to hear what 
I say to Bob; then you'll know I mean it; then it 'll be 
plain sailing between us.” 

Mr. Nawn grasped a fold of Olive’s sleeve and pulled 
her towards iim: then he guided her towards the kitchen 
door. They could hear steps in that direction, as of a 
man walking restlessly. Olive’s resistance ceased. She 
went straight on into the kitchen, the old man’s shuffling 
feet and sharp-tapping cane a on behind her. 

Robert stop in ‘his walk. e had his hat still on, 
and his hands were in his pockets. The low room looked 
very dingy by the light of the small lamp, but it was full 
of the sweet June air, which came in through the open 
windows. Robert frowned as the two entered. His fa- 
ther sat down before he spoke. He opened the subject at 
once 
* I’ve been thinking,” he began, ‘‘ that you'd better get 
another boarding-place, Bob.” 

Robert pulled his hands from his pockets with an abrupt 
movement. His face reddened. At first his surprise pre- 
vented him from quate “What do you mean by 
that?” he asked, loudly. 

“You needn't holler so,” remarked his father. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you can see yourself that you might as well move 
out, since you're going to start the divorce proceedings. 
Some men would have thought of this without being re- 
minded.” 

* Yes," said Robert, ‘I'll go—I'll go. 
thought; I haven't been able to think. 
think clearly, though I've tried.” 

His eyes sought Olive’s, but she kept her own drooped. 
She stood behind the old man's chair, holding fast to it 
The scene seemed to her so paltry. so low, so unworthy of 
any manly feeling, that she could hardly remain. Sud- 
denly, as Robert walked restlessly to the other side of the 
room, she raised her eyes and looked at him. He was 
ghastly pale now, and his face was pinched. Olive was 
thinking that that face had always seemed noble to ber. 
She could not even yet divest herself of the belief that it 
was noble, and that it was am index to her husband's na- 
ture. She had been dreaming something horrible. She 
shook herself. Surely she would soon awaken. There 
was Robert, her Robert, suffering. It hurt her to see 
him suffer. Not yet could she adjust herself to the 
truth. She told herself that she knew the truth. Why, 
then, did her heart leap so involuntarily towards this 
man? 

After that examination of her husband’s face Olive held 
herself as quiet and cold as if she felt thus. She was wish- 
ing that she might be able to cease to feel even pity for 
him. It tore her heart to be obliged to pity him. 

“ Olive was going,” remarked Mr. Nawn; “but I've put 
a stop to that. Of course she can’t go. She’s got to stay 
here. So you may move your things out. Take ’em out 
to-morrow, but you may go to-night. You may let me 
know how the divorce comes on. You two ought never 
to have married. I knew you ought not. Isabel’s the 
wife for you, Bob. But I reckon this isn't very seemly 
talk. It’s all been a mistake. But perhaps you can patch 
up something all round. It’s a damned muddle; but that’s 
what life is, anyway. Now go along, Bob. There's Mrs. 
Symonds takes boarders, you know, and she’s handy to the 
factory. Mr. Nawn rested his hands on his cane and 
looked at his son. Robert did not move. He stood with 
his head bowed. ~ Ain’t it settled?” inquired the old man, 
irritably. 

Robert walked a few steps towards Olive. 
was dry, and he could not at first speak. 
said at last, ‘‘do you think it’s all settled?” 

‘* Certainly,” answered Olive, promptly. 

But sbe thought it was some one else answering with 
such decision—some one else whose word she would abide 
by. And Robert was suffering. 

“Very well. I’ve got myself to thank for it all.” As 
the young man spoke he walked towards the door. When 
he had gone thus far he stopped. ‘I don’t suppose any- 
thing can be helped,” he said. There was a note of plead- 
ing in his voice. 

** Nothing can be helped,” answered that person who 
oe to be speaking for Olive, and whom she was to 
obey. 

“Very well,” again. 

Robert out through the doorway. His wife 
heard his feet as they went slowly among the grass. She 
walked to the door as if she were going after him, but 
that person who was controlling her made her pause. 
She stood there listening to the sound of the feet brush- 
ing among the grass; she listened as if the sound were 
something that she longed to hear, and that she should 
never hear again. When it had grown almost inaudible 
she ran down the step from the door and into the over- 
grown path. 

** Olive!” cried the old man. 

She ot pee instantly, as if the word had been a hand 
which caught her by the throat, and she reeled slight- 
ly, as if the hand had come nigh to choking her. Then 


You 


He rose slowly. 


But I hadn't 
I'm—ob, I can't 


His mouth 
* Olive,” he 
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she turned and went into the house, where she found Mr. 
Nawn leaning forward in his chair as though he were 
about to rise and follow her. 

‘*He has gone — Robert has gone,” she announced, 


way.” 

But Olive apparently did not hear, though she stood 
looking at the speaker. ‘I was sure I loved him,” she 
said, mechanically, ‘1 loved him with all my heart— 
oh, with all my heart!” She covered her face with her 
hands, standing quiet beforé the old man, who stared at 
her as one who was trying to remember how people used 
to act when he was young. And he was annoyed by the 
fear Rst she should begin to be what he called, cynically, 
‘‘womanish.” But she made no sound. She stood in 
that attitude for a moment, then she dropped her hands 
and said, *‘ I will put Victor to bed now.” 

She went to the lounge and lifted the boy in her arms, 
heavy though he was. As she raised him she was aware 
that the mere sense of his weight was a comfort to her. 
She walked into the bedroom and closed the door fast. 

Victor’s head had fallen heavily on her shoulder, but 
his eyes did not open. She wished that they would open, 
but it would be a kind of cruelty to waken him. She 
placed him carefully on the bed, then she fumbled about 
for the match-box. She prolonged tliis search, for it oc- 
cupied her; she felt like making much of the smallest 
duty. She stumbled and struck her head against the 
corner of the shelf; she stood dazed and aching for a mo- 
ment, glad of the pain, for it was a counter-irritant. She 
heard Victor’s soft breathing as be lay on the bed. At 
last the match-box was found and the lamp kindled. She 
began slowly to take off the boy’s jacket. 

‘I wish you'd wake, just for one minute,” she whisper- 
ed. Nevertheless, she was careful not to waken him. As 
the firm, white chest and arms were uncovered, Olive 
stooped and kissed the boy’s throat. 

Victor half opened his eyes and whispered, ‘‘Oh, I’m 
so sleepy!” 

“ Yes—yes,” she murmured. ‘‘ That's right; sleep and 
rest.” 

His head was continually nodding as she put on his 
night-gown. When the neck-band was fastened and the 
sandy shoes and stockings drawn off, the mother stood 
back from the bed that she might the better contemplate 
the figure lying there. 

All at once the old, the intolerable fear that Victor 
might be like his father came upon ber again. She had 
besought God to keep Victor from becoming amiser. She 
remembered that in those days, long ago— hundreds of 
years ago, they now seemed—when Robert had loved her, 
she had also pleaded with God that this child might be 
like his father. She shuddered now at that remembrance. 
How many women have shuddered at just such a remem- 
brance? 

Possessed of this memory, Olive, with a gesture as of 
one who can resist no longer, took the lamp from the shelf 
and bent over the bed with it in her hand, letting its light 
fall full upon the boy’s face. It was as if she were ex- 
amining that face for the first time, though she knew every 
line of it more thoroughly than she knew anything else in 
the world—save the face of the child’s father. 

Victor’s regular breathing ceased; she did not notice 
that. He flung out one arm restlessly; then he opened 
his eyes and blinked sleepily at the light. The next in- 
stant he was staring up into his mother’s intent counte- 
nance. 

**Victor,” she said, sternly, hardly knowing that she 
spoke—*‘ Victor, are you going to be like your father? 
Are you going to break my heart?” 

[TO wR CONTINUED.) 


NOVEMBER IN THE GARUVEN. 

b Yertety there will be but few flowers in November, 

there is a good deal of work to be done among one’s 
plants in the garden. The tender shrubs must be got 
ready for winter by giving them the protection they need. 
The roots of dahlias, cannas, and gladioluses must be lift- 
ed, if this work has not already been done, and the bulb- 
bed should receive a good covering of leaves or litter. 
This work should be done before cold weather comes, for 
if put off till then it will quite likely be poorly done, and 
your plants will suffer in consequence. Do it while the 
weather will admit of your doing it well without discom- 
fort to yourself. 

Most tender shrubs—and this term includes all roses 
except the very hardy class commonly known as *‘ June 
roses ’"—should be laid down and covered with earth, un- 
less large quantities of leaves are obtainable. I prefer 
leaves to any other covering if I can get them, but it is 
not often that we can procure them in quantities sufficient 
to meet alldemands. Dry earth is nearly as good. Bend 
the branches down carefully, and fasten each one flatly on 
the ground by putting a piece of sod on it. Then cover 
with soil to the depth of three or four inches. Some cov- 
er to the depth of a foot or more, thinking that frost must 
be kept out. But this is not what we aim to do in cover- 
ing plants. We simply aim to cover them sufficiently to 
keep them away from the effects of the sun. It is not 
the freezing they get which harms them. It is the effect 
of alternate freezing and thawing which does the damage. 
Therefore a light covering is as good as a heavy one, and 
geuerally better, because there is not as much danger from 
too much moisture. Cover all parts of the plant, and 
then lay some bourds over it to shed rain somewhat. If 
the branches are brittle, and inclined to break at their base 
in bending them down, it is well to put a considerable 
quantity of earth about them at this point. This will 
give you a mound of soil, over which the stalks can be 
curved in such a manner as to avoid the danger of an 
abrupt bend. 

It is well to give the border plants a covering of coarse 
manure. This acts as a protection in winter, and can be 
dug in about them in the spring as a fertilizer. Pansies 
and hollyhocks do not like a heavy covering. They like 
nothing better than a quantity of leaves held in place by 
some evergreen branches. Cover them deeply enough to 
exclude air, and you will most likely kill them. 

Dig your gladioluses, cannas, and dahlias on a warm 
and sunny day. Spread them out in the sunshine, and 


leave them there till the soil will crumble away from them 
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easily. Put them under cover at night, and next day put 
them in the sun again. Do this for several days in suc- 
cession if the weather is pleasant. Exposure to sunshine 
has a ripening effect on them, and helps to evaporate some 
of the moisture which is in them when first dug, which it 
is well to get rid of before the roots go into winter quar- 
ters. Treated in this manner now, they are pretty sure 
to go through well, but if put away shortly after digging 
they are almost certain to mould or decay. Cut off the 
old stalks to within six inches of the roots as you dig 
them. Let the remainder dry out well before the tubers 
or bulbs are stored away. If this is not done, rot may set 
in in this stump of stalk, and if it does, it generally ex- 
tends to the root. 

Dablias and cannas are kept most successfully in the 
cellar in boxes of dry sand. Put them on shelves some 
distance above the floor, out of reach of dampness. Put 
gladioluses in paper bags when thoroughly cured, and fill 
in about them with buckwheat chaff or bran. Hang them 
in a cool but frost-proof room. Remove all the old stalk 
before storing themaway. Thisit isnot safe to do at first, 

Exsen E. Rexrorp. 





HATS FOR THE HORSE SHOW. 
| g Ate designed especially for the Horse Show are ex- 
ceedingly attractive this season, and show a great 
variety of shape and material. Messrs. James McCreery 
& Co. show some particularly smart designs. A bonnet 





of blue-black velvet is embroidered in silver-gray silk and 
cut steel. A frill of duchesse point-lace is put around the 
front and sides, and finished at the back in a butierfly 
bow. At the left side are graceful pompons of white 





marabout feathers, fastened with long pins of Roman 
pearls and brillianis. Narrow black velvet strings are fast- 
ene: at the back of the bonnet, and are tied under the chin. 

A large hat of castor velvet has the brim faced with 
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white velvet. The trimming consists of two long plumes 
the same color as the velvet, most gracefully adjusted. 
A silver and rhinestone buckle fastens the feathers to 
the hat. 

The poke bonnet is revived again, with most graceful 
modifications and much more trimming than was in fash- 
ion on the poke bonnets of olden time. In black velvet 
is a smart model which has the brim edged with a ruche 
of black mousseline de soie. Around the crown and ex- 
tending down on the hair at the back is a boa of white 





feathers. Just at the back is a white dove together with 
along sweeping black aigrette perched on a cluster of 
black satin antique poppies. 

Extremely odd, but none the less effective, is a toque of 
dove-gray chiffon, which forms a foundation for a cover- 
ing net-work of chenille fastened with small rhinestones. 
At the left side is a high arrangement of white shirred 
satin antique and white marabout feathers. At the back 
is a large pin of amethysts and rhinestones. 

A picture-hat, which is most elaborate in construction 
but has graceful lines,is of black velvet. It is trimmed 
with large black ostrich plumes. The crown is nearly 
hidden under loops of black taffeta ribbon, and the ostrich 
plumes are fastened with bows of black taffeta and a large 
buckle of brilliants set in old-silver. Broad black taffeta 
streamers are fastened at the back of the hat, and can be 
worn tied under the chin or left loose at the back. These 
streamers are too eccentric a fashion to be recommended 
for general wear. 





TOUCHING incident that recalls Oliver Wendell 

Holmes’s poem, ‘‘ The Old Man Dreams,” occurred a 
short time ago in Connecticut. Whiting Miner, a man of 
ninety, had lived to bury his wife and all his children, 
and of late years had lived with his daughter-in-law at 
Falls Village. One night he hada remarkably vivid dream 
in which he believed himself once more young and sur- 
rounded by all the family whom he had loved and Jost. 
So vivid was the vision that the old man was bitterly dis- 
appointed on awaking to find himself old and separated 
from those he loved. He told his daughter-in-law that the 
contrast was so great that he could not endure it. In the 
afternoon he went quietly to his own room, and in the 
hope of finding the happiness of which be had dreamed, 
took his own life. 


It is a far call from an American wife to a Japanese, 
but in his second matrimonial venture Sir Edwin Arnold 
has chosen his wife from the Orient. His first wife, who 
died in 1889, was a daughter of the late William Henry 
Channing, a Unitarian clergyman of Boston. It was just 
after her death that Edwin Arnold made his first visit to 
Japan. 
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One of the rights which has long been recognized as 
belonging peculiarly to women is that of being afraid of 
a snake. And this fear is one in which the stronger sex 
can intelligently sympathize, as they are not superior to 
a modified form of the same dread of a poisonous serpent. 
Miss Grace Waterman, a Pennsylvania village school- 
teacher, has this autumn proved herself superior to un- 
reasoning terror, and testified to the strength of her nerve 
and her presence of mind. While taking a short-cut 
across the fields on her way home from school she came 
suddenly upon a nest of rattlesnakes. Instead of cxercis- 
ing the feminine prerogative of running :nd screaming for 
help, Miss Waterman nobly stood her ground, and with a 
stout umbrella which she carried killed eight of the rattle- 
snakes, and then went on her way unharmed. 


Many women with that natural taste for nursing which 
is of the utmost importance in the care of the sick, are 
precluded from becoming trained nurses, either by the 
length of time required in the training-schools, or because 
their former education has not fitted them to receive the 
necessary scientific instruction. To such women the train- 
ing-classes for ‘‘ attendants,” which have been carried on 
in Boston for the past four years under the direction of 
the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
offer a new means of livelihood. 

In these classes the nine weeks’ course of instruction 
includes lectures from a doctor, practice under a trained 
nurse, and actual nursing among the poor in connection 
with dispensaries or private patients. At the end of the 
course pupils are examined by one or more doctors con- 
nected with the association in the theory of nursing and 
in practical demonstration. The pupils who graduate as 
attendants understand thoroughly the care of the sick- 
room, bed-making, bathing, keeping of temperature charts, 
dressing of sores, as well as the making of poultices, and 
the preparation of many articles of invalid diet. 

For such services an attendant is entitled to charge 
seven dollars a week during her first year of work; after- 
wards she often receives ten dollars a week. 

Insistence has always been laid on the fact that the 
work of an attendant is of a lower grade than that of a 
trained nurse, her diploma merely certifying that she is 
qualified to take care of convalescents, feeble, elderly per- 
sons, and subacute and chronic cases. She is not recom- 
mended for complicated and serious illnesses, nor for sur- 
gical cases, although in some instances graduates of the 
classes have acted as assistants to nurses in such cases. 


While the superiority of the trained nurse in all serious 
illness is unquestioned, we yet feel that there is a place, 
and an important one, which the attendant is well quali- 
fied to fill. In many families in moderate circumstances 
a trained nurse, by her requirements, adds to the com- 
plications which illness necessarily entails. While the 
patient is critically ill, no inconveniences to the family 
weigh against the skilled care of such a nurse, but there 
comes a time, during the weeks of convalescence, when a 
less expensive care-taker is welcome, as well as one who 
fits more easily into the domestic economy of a limited 
household. There is another and a larger class of families 
to whom the payment of twenty one dollars a week is an 
impossibility. Heretofore in times of illness such families 
have been obliged to depend upon entirely untrained 
service. So there the attendant, with her thorough know- 
ledge of the care of the sick-room and her many resources 
in alleviating illness, would be a great comfort. 

It was in consideration of such needs, as well as in the 
hope of offering a new means of livelihood to women who 
could afford to spend but little time and money in prep- 
aration, that a few Boston ladies started the training- 
classes for attendants. 

The classes will be resumed in Boston during the autumn 
season, and applications for admission can be made to Dr. 
Anna G. Richardson, 92 Charles Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, from whom circulars containing full information 
may be obtained. 


In the Ursuline Convent at Bologna lives a nun who 
has proved very conclusively that au occasional change 
of air and scene are not, as physicians would have us 
believe, necessary to sound health and a long life. This 
woman joined the Ursuline sisterhood cighty years ago, 
when she was just twenty vears of age. At that time 
she entered the convent in which she now lives at the 
close of a century of existence. Since she renounced the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and took the veil, she has 
never crossed the threshold of the convent nor held inter- 
course with the world outside its walls 


Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette, already well known in 
metropolitan musical circles, has prepared a series of a 
dozen lectures to be delivered in New York this wiuter 
under the auspices of the New York Board of Education 
The subjects chosen are ‘‘ The Great Composers,” and 
the lectures will be rendered particularly attractive by 
the accompaniment of stereopticon views, and by finely 
rendered musical selections from the compositions of the 
various composers under discussion. 


Dayton, Ohio, boasts of a Young Woman's League 
which shows what courage and perseverance may do. It 
was begun in 1895 by a few working-girls, who desired 
to form a club that would be of practical help to all self- 
supporting women. Several society women were in- 
duced to become the board of directors, and aid the girls 
by their counsel. The second year of its existence the 
League, which had begun with fifty members, had in- 
creased to five hundred. At the present day it numbers 
eight hundred. The League has rented a club- house, 
where they have a library and reading - room, and hold 
classes in bookkeeping, stenography, millinery, dress- 
making, and cookery. ‘The graduates in these classes re- 
ceive diplomas from the League. An annual fee of $2 
constitutes membership, with the right to vote, while $5 
gives admission to all classes, including the well-equipped 
gymnasium. A lunch-room is conducted at the club- 
house, where a good meal can be procured for eleven 
cents. To this restaurant any one is admitted, but the 
League has a lunch - room in the working quarter of the 
town for working-girls only, where a substantial lunch is 
given for ten cents. The club, which is self-supporting 
and self-governing, is already raising money to build a 
club-room of its own, and many of the girls pledge them- 
selves to collect $10 a year for this object. 
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Fie. 1.—FROCK FOR GIRL 
YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No, XIL on 


pattern-sheet Suppiemeait 


FROM 12 TO 


HOME-MADE HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 

wom ETHING new in the way of a panel 
\) for holding engagement-lists is made of 
plush and set in a frame. To make this 
decorative bit of fancy-work, take a piece of 
thick pasteboard half a yard in length and 
seven inches in width. Cover this with pa 
per, old-rose in color, on the wrong side, 
and with dark blue plush on the right side 
Next cut seven strips of thin card-board, 
and cover four of them with old-rose plush, 
and three with the dark blue plush. They 
should measure seven inches one way and 
an inch and a half the other. Fasten these 
on the plush panel, placing an old-rose one 
at the bottom, next a blue, and alternating 
in this way until the seven are used. On 
the tep one should be pasted a little white 
slip bearing the word Monday, on the next 
should be Tuesday, and so for all the days 
of the week, the plush strips forming recep- 
tacles to hold the different lists of engage- 
ments for the week When these seven 
strips are on, there will still be a space above 
left on the plush panel. On this should be 
painted the word Engagemeuts, in gold, and 
large enough to stretch nearly across the 
panel, which should then be framed in very 
narrow gilded beading, which can be bought 
ata picture store 

A handsome tea cozy is made of white sat 
in. Oneach side is laid over the white satin 
a hand-painted piece of white bolting-cloth, 
the design being of white bride-roses, buds, 
and delicate green leaves. A white satin 
puff is set in around the entire top of the 
cozy, joining the two sides together. The 
lining is also of white satin 

Another quieter model is deep copper 
colored satin damask embroidered in gold, 
the pattern being Oriental in style. A hea 
vy cord of copper-color and gold holds the 
two sides together, three loops of the cord 





WINTER TAILOR JACKET. 
For description see pattern-shect Supplement 


2 


Fie. 2 


For pattern and description see No. V. on 


-WINTER JACKET WITH FUR AND 


BRAID, To 8 


pattern-sheet Supplement 





LADIES’ BLOOMERS AND COMBINATIONS 


For pattern and description see No, XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


at the top being used to lift it with. 
copper satin 

A third and simple cozy is one of light blue linen, the 
shade which comes in all the art materials, and directions 
to make this can be applied in doing either of the others. 
Take two pieces of blue linen about fourteen inches across 
the base and about twelve inches high. This will make a 
good-sized cozy. Curve the pieces around the top. Cut 
the two pieces for the lining a trifle smaller, to allow for the 
interlining of cotton. The lining Should be of the same 
blue linen; the cotton, two thicknesses of the ordinary 
white cotton which comesin roljs. Baste the cotton on to 
the lining. having first stitched together the two pieces of 
lining. Next baste on the two outside pieces of linen, 
turning in the edges, and catching together invisibly. 
Finish with a thick white cord. To improve on this per 
fectly plain cozy, first embroider the two outside pieces of 
linen in clusters of blue ragged-sailors of different shades; 
make them stand up straight from the base as if growing. 
In this case a blue cord will be in better taste than a white 
with which to finish the edge. 

A novel wall-pocket is made by cutting from heavy 
pasteboard a shield-shaped piece, half a yard in length, 
and about twelve inches at the top in width, narrowing 
down toward the bottom. Paste a lining on the back of 
deep Empire-red paper; cover the front with velvet or 
fine quality velveteen of the same dark red; this is also 
done by pasting down the velvet edges. Next make a 
pocket of silk, either plain red or fancy damask in colors 
that harmonize with the red. Cut the silk, allowing for 


The lining is of 


Fie. 1.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 2 

YEARS OLD 3 

For pattern and description see No, VII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 2.—COAT FOR GIRL 
YEARS OLD 


For patiern and description see No. LV, on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 


FROM 2 TO 


fulness, turn in the top an inch and a half, 
and gather ona cord. Shape the sides and 
bottom to fit around the shield at the lower 
end, but keep the silk full all the way 
around, forming a puffy pocket by pasting 
the edges to the edges of the shield. This 
pocket should reach not quite half-way up 
the shield. Finish the edge all peat the 
entire shield by a flat band of faney silk 
and gold gimp. and fasten a piece of it diag- 
onally across the upper part of the shield, 
as this is very effective iu the way of chaste 
decoration. 

A quaint conceit for matches is a piece 
of white curd board eight inches wide and 
seven inches high. It is shaped after a 
Louis XVL. design, and across it from left 
to right is painted a limb of a tree, with 
several smaller branches and scant foliage. 
A gay little cupid sits on a top branch play- 
ing on a violin, while somewhat below and 
to the right sit two lovers, hand in hand, he 
on his individual branch and she on hers, 
both quite sure where matches are made. 
The prosaic part is the little pocket formed 
of the card-board tied on with tiny blue rib- 
bon bows, in which are placed the matches 
to strike on the small square of sand-paper 
pasted below. This contrivance is hung up 
by a narrow blue ribbon. 

A small novelty is a pen-wiper of the new 
shade of geranium-red cloth, on which is 
placed an entire egg-shell —the contents 
having been blown out through small holes 
—painted to represent a clown, with a huge 
ruffle of Nile green crépe-paper encircling his 
neck. This is of very simple manufacture, 

Another simple article is a bit of turquoise 
blue cloth simulating the open sea, and rest 
ing on it is a diminutive egg-shell boat, 
containing a droll little chicken made of 
feathers, and grasping in his hand a feather 
oar, 

A useful 


contrivance beautified is the 





CASHMERE MORNING 
For pattorn and description see No. ALL. vn paticru-sheet Supplement. 


JACKET 
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BRAIDED TAILOR GOWN. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


wooden form for hanging a dress waist or coat upon 
This article can be bought at any of the shops at a very 
small outlay. To cover it cut from silk or linen or any 
other smooth material two pieces large enough to allow of 
a lining of cotton. Baste the latter in and stitch the two 
pieces of goods together, leaving room to slip over the 
form. Sew up this opening and tie around the centre of 
the form; close by the hook with which it is suspended in 
the closet, a satin ribbon with bow and ends 

Something original in the way of a useful bag to hold 
soiled clothing or pieces of dress goods and other scraps, 
or, When smaller, convenient as a work-bag, is a receptacle 
made of white or colored piqué or duck. For the smaller 
size take two pieces of white piqué twenty inches long, 
twelve inches wide Baste on each a de sign in blue linen— 
aspray of flowers or aconventional pattern—and embroider 
it on in blue and white flosses. Curve the two pieces in a 
deep circle at the bottom; at the top cut in rounded lobes, 
or square, if preferred; line these with the blue linen, and 
draw the bag up with blue satin or moiré ribbons. The 
squares should be about four inches when finished. 


THE PROPER CARE OF CLOTHES. 

‘Q much attention is now paid to all the small details 
\) of dress that no woman is considered to look well 
dressed unless she be, as the slang phrase terms it, ‘‘ well 
turned out,” and the plainest tailor gown that has the re- 
quired look of finish will rank higher than the most 
elaborate eostume badly put on and lacking the appear- 
ance of being absolutely in order 

When a woman is so situated that her social duties are 
paramount to all others—and this implies a generous in- 
come—a clever maid is a necessity. To work as hard as 
a society woman must—going from lecture to luncheon, 
luncheon to reception, reception to dinner, dinner to 
dance, not to speak of the various forms of fashionable 
out-door exercise—the change of costume demanded will 





Fie. 2.—BACK AND 


FRONT 
GOWN, FIG. 1. 


OF BODICE OF EVENING 
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keep a maid busy, for there is no time to lose between 
the different engagements, and the gown, with all its ac- 
cessories of boots, stockings, gloves, etc., must be in wait- 
ing, ready to put on at once. 

Tiere are hundreds and thousands of women who have 
neither time, strength, nor money sufficient for them to 
enter on a strictly society life, and yet who ‘go about 
in society and must always look well-gowned. These 
women, who have no maid, will find it just as imperative 
to have every detail of their costume in perfect order. 
To begin with, they have fewer clothes, consequently less 
care. The street gown is never worn in the house (nor 
are walking-boots), but is taken off at once, shaken out of 
the window, and brushed, if there is time then; if not, 
later in the day. The waist is hung over a chair, turned 
inside out to air, and is inspected to see if collar or ruche 
is mussed and soiled. 

Skirts are never allowed to lie around on chairs, but are 
hung on two hooks, so that there shall be no creasing. 
When the waists are sufficiently aired they are folded 
away in drawers or hung on a wire frame. 

The question of space is one that requires considerable 
thought. Of course, when there is plenty of space and 
plenty of money, there can be wardrobes galore, with 
hooks, shelves, and drawers, where each article can have 
a place for itself. Where both economy of space and 
money have to be exercised the problem is more difficult. 
Within the last two or three years some clever devices 
have come into use by which the capacity of hanging- 
closets can be doubled. 

If the depth of the wardrobe be great enough to 
allow of them, two curtain poles in sockets are fastened 
at a height which will allow a long skirt to clear the 
ground. On these poles are put the wire frames used to 
hang coats on, and it is surprising how many skirts can 
be disposed of, arranged side by side, but sufficiently far 
apart to give each skirt plenty of room. 

Above these two curtain poles are two others, a yard 
higher up, for the waists, over which are also put the 
wire or wooden frames. But these are differently ar- 
ranged, for it would of course be impossible to reach so 
high. All along the poles, at regular intervals, are put 
eyes, through which runs a cord that is also fastened to 
the knob on the frame, and then, in pulley fashion, the 
frames can be lowered or hoisted as desired. Keeping 
skirts and waists thus spread out is a great help towards 
always having them fresh. A padding of some soft ma 
terial can be put over the frames, and a small sachet put 
therein to give a faint perfume, only it must be very 
faint. Tissue-paper inserted in the sleeves will keep 
them in shape, and if there is danger of dust, a covering 
of cheese-cloth can be put over the waists. 

































Fie. 1.—EVENING GOWN WITH NEW SHORT-TRAINED SKIRT. 
SHORT EVENING WRAP.—(S«e Fia. 2) 
For patterns and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WALKING 
For pattern and description see No. Il. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


COSTUME WITH NEW SIX-GORED SKIRT. 


Evening waists are best kept in boxes, and must be 
most carefully covered and kept in shape’ with white 
tissue-paper. The skirts of evening gowns should not be 
folded, but are best laid in long trunks or boxes, with 
white tissue-paper between the folds. 

Each and every hat should be kept in a hat-box, and 
never put away dusty. Careful brushing every time the 
hat is put on or taken off will keep it looking fresh a 
surprising length of time. If feathers come uncurled 
they should at once be recurled; and when flowers look 
mussy and frayed the edges must be trimmed with a 
sharp pair of scissors, The ends of ribbon bows require 
the same treatment. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers must always be put on lasts 
or stuffed with paper when not in use. A pair of boots 
put on lasts the moment they are taken off will retain 
their shape and will wear twice as long as when thrown 
into a closet to curl up at the ends as they dry. Rubbers 
should not be put away muddy, but after they have dried 
should be polished like boots, 

The small details of dress—gloves, veils, ribbons, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.—are of course to be carefully looked after 
and kept in their respective cases, but they require an oc- 
casional overhauling and sorting out. Veils with holes 
in them and frayed edges are an abomination to be classed 
with soiled ribbons and buttonless gloves, and it is better 
to go without any than to have them in that condition. 


BEDROOM DECORATIONS. 

NEW departure in the mode of 

decorating chambers with em- 
broidery was recently made, with 
charming results, in a beautiful New 
England home. Instead of using har- 
monies or contrasts of color in the 
different rooms, its mistress restricted 
herself toa single style of ornamenta- 
tionin each. For instance, a chamber 
in Delft-blue coloring had bureau mats, 
cushion cover, towel-shams, etc., All of 
linen embroidered with ragged-robins. 
Another, facing north, whose walls had 
a paper of creamy-white ground with 
a design of chrysanthemums, bad bu- 
reau set and pillow-shams of cut-work 
embroidered with gold-color. A ‘rose 
room” showed especially dainty dec- 
orations of bolting-cloth hand-painted 
with wild roses, while a“ green cham- 
ber,” with a greenish-hued Japanese 
matting, white china toilet set with a 
design of ferns, white enamel bedstead, 
white furniture, and white goat-skin 
rugs, had a bureau set of green art-linen 
wrought in an ‘all-over pattern ” with 
white silk. 
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friend. ‘I knew all the time that my host- 
ess would have been dreadfully mortified had 


| she known the true state of affairs.” 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Crab Soup.—Take 1 quart of milk, and 
with it put a small onion grated, and a little | 
parsley chopped fine; then add the meat 
of 6 crabs (about 1 cupful), and boil all 
together five minutes Cream 1 table- 
spoonful of flour and 1 of butter together, 
moistening with a little hot milk, and then 


add to the soup, with half a pint of cream, 
1 teaspoonful of ground mace, the chopped 
yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs, a little salt and 
svenne-pepper. Let all boil for five min 
utes, and serve, Canned crabs may be used 
Lobster Chops.—One quart of fresh or | 
canned lobster meat chopped, but not too 
fine, 1 small onion grated, and a table 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley; then 
make a mayonnaise dressing with the yolks 


of 2 raw eggs, one half-pint of olive oil, 1 
table-spoonful vinegar mixed with 1 level 


teaspoonful of Coleman's mustard, and a lit- 
lie cayenne-peppert and salt Mix the may- 
onnaise with the lobster meat and set away 
to cool. When cold, form into croquettes 
aout three inches long by two inches wide 
and one inch thick. Roll in finely rolled 
bread crumbs which have been peppered 
and salted, and fry in butter to a light 
brown, When about to serve, stick a lob 


ster leg into the end of each chop, bent as 
when attached to the body of the lobster; 
arrange on a platter and garnish with 
lettuce or parsley. Serve with cucumbers 
with French dressing, to which a little 
Worcestershire sauce has been added. This 
makes a delicious dish, aS well as a pretty 
one, the effect of the red claws and the 
green lettuce leaves being very effective. 
Pickled Oysters Put 100 fine, large oys 
into cold water; when thoroughly 
chilled, strain off the water 
oysters in a saucepan, with 1 table-spoonful 


then 


ters 


of whole allspice, the same of whole black 
pepper, 2 blades of mace, and half a teacup 
of liquor; let come to a boil, and then set 
away to cool; when cold, add a teacup of 
vinegar and a teaspoonful of salt. Serve 
with chicken, lobster, or shrimp salad. These 
can be used as soon as prepared, or, if 
corked tight, may be kept a long time. 
Stuffed Eggs —Half a dozen eggs boiled 


about eight minutes; remove the shells, and 
when coo! enough, cut in half and remove 
the yolks: cut the rounded end off each 
white and stand them on a deep platier; 
the yolks smooth, with a table- 
spoonful of butter, some finely chopped 
parsicy, and pepper and salt; then take a 
thick slice of stale bread, and after remov- 
ing the soak it thoroughly in rich 
milk ; little of the milk from the 
bread it up with the ag ingre- 


then mash 


crust, 
squeeze a 
and mash 


dients; roll iggiitly into little ball , putting 
one in each half of an egg. Ne xt make 

sauce with a pint of milk, a table apecated 
of butter, 1 of flour, and a little pepper and 
salt; cream the flour and butter together 
and add the milk; put all on the stove, and 
stir constantly till it thickens; then pour 


the sauce over the eggs and garnish the dish 


| 





and put the 





with parsley. Serve, with hot raised waf 
fles, for lunch or tea 
Kgga on Toaat Boil 6 eggs for eight 

minutes; remove shells, and separate the 

whites from the yolks; put the former in a | 
bow! and chop tine; make a drawn-butter | 
sauce as for the stuffed eggs; then add to | 
the sauce the chopped whites; have half a 


dozen pieces of thin, lightly browned toast, 
nicely buttered and hot; lay them on a 
platter and cover each piece with the mix 
ture; then take a fine colander, and with a 
potato-masher mash the yolks of the eggs 
through it, covering 


a bank of yellow. Garnish with parsley. 


THE GUEST-ROOM 
()* all the rooms in a house the apart- 
ment set aside for an expected guest 


most careful attention. The 
putting in order of this room should not be 


should receive 


left entirely to the chamber-maid. She may 
do the rough work, such as sweeping and 
dusting and bed-making, but to the mistress 


falls the task of adding the dainty touch here 
and there that gives the air of thoughtful 
preparation and expectedness, The weary 
traveller will know whose the work has been 
as soon as she enters the pretty room. Only 
the mistress of the house thinks to notice if 
the soap-dish is immaculate, the pillows at 
just the right angle, and the rocker set in- 
vitingly by the fireplace in which the flames 
leap a glad welcome. No hand but hers 
places on the dressing-table the little vase of 
purple and gold pansies 

One housekeeper declares that she has a 
maid who is so thoroughly competent that 
she can trusted to “put the finishing 
touches” to the guest-room. ‘I never trou- 
bie myself to do so much as look in there,” 
adds the fortunate mistress ‘I leave it 
all to Maric The seeptic who has had 
vast experiences with Maries, Gretchens, and 
Bridgets may be pardoned at wondering if 
the soiled towels are always replaced by 
fresh, and if such a minor necessity as a 
wash-cloth is never forgotten. One visitor 
remained in a beautiful bome for a fortnight, 
and in that time the four towels which hun 
by the wash-stand on the day of her nce. 
were never exchanged for others. The hos- 
tess had an invaluable chamber -maid to 


be 


whom she intrusted the entire charge of all 
“IT was simply homesick for 
guest to a 


the bedrooms 


a clean towel,” confessed the 


each piece of toast with | 





| the 





A young collegian tells of spending Sun- 
day in a handsome country-house, and of 
having in his room no receptacle into which 
to empty the water from the basin. ‘‘ After 
all the household was asleep at night,” he 
says, ‘‘I cautiously opened my window and 
gently poured the contents of the bow] upon 
the shrubbery beneath, feeling all the while 
like a thief. Buta fellow can’t wash in the 
same water more than once and retain his 
self-respect.’ 

Which only goes to show that the hands 
which labor may be the maid’s, but the 
brains that direct the hands must belong to 
the mistress. 


TALKING TO THE DEAF. 
beer y to the deaf successfully is 

more an art than a question of a little 
more lung power. Not many people know 
this, however. To shout at the unfortunate 
deaf man, and shout yet a little louder if he 
does not immediately hear the first shout, 


| this is the usual and nearly universal way 


of talking to the deaf. 

One authority, a woman who has always 
been very successful in “‘ getting along” 
with deaf people, and who has been mach 
associated with them, says: 

I never speak very loudly to a deaf per- 
son. I speak very clearly, pronounce distinct- 
ly each word, and look full at the person while 
I am speaking, giving my undivided atten- 
tion to my words. Almost as much can be 





| read from the movement of the lips as from 


sound of the words. It is best, of 
course, to sit near the deaf one, and in such 
a position that the sound proceeds directly 
from you to him. 

‘It is hard always to observe such con- 
ditions. It would be irksome always to do 
80; but if you are about to hold any poor | 
conversation with a deaf person, you will 
save your voice and your temper very much 
by paying attention to these hints. A loud 
shouting out, and particularly a sudden 
shouting out, of what you wish to say gen- 
erally produces a confusion of sound in the 
ears of a deaf man, without any clear idea of 
your meaning. But your words spoken 
quietly, distinctly, and directly, and after 
his attention is attracted toward you, will 
usually be instantly understood.” 

It is certainly trying to the lungs and pa- 
tience to talk much with one who is deaf, 
and if we can save ourselves and him some 
embarrassment and unhappiness by a pa- 


tient finding of this ‘‘ better way,” it is 
worth while to try it. The woman who 
gives the hints has had much experience, 


and is sure that they will be found useful. 


Apvice To Mornexs.—Mxks, WINSsLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
c we wine colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{ Ac 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
mMon,13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Pp. *aris; Park & TiLrorp, 
ne p. ork, Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy - goods stores. 

{Ad>.]} 
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For 
Children 


from 6 to 60. 


e 
ALL cur pREE LIKE TO 
DRESS DOLLS. 

These prizes are offered as an incentive to clever work in 
dressing CRYSTAL DOLLS. These Dolls are pictures made 
in outline on celluloid, fitting over forms underneath which are 
to be covered with tiny bits of silk. ribbon, or cloth, cut from 
patterns furnished, making a fine effect as of a live person. In- 
structive. entertaining, and fascinating. and have been termed 
“THE KINDERGARTEN OF DRESSMAKING.” Sent, in- 
cluding transparent doll, three pattern sheets, three form cards, 
with full instructions and ae pattern to show the idea. 

Fr ZE—Contest is open until Jan. 1, 
sap ec by mail, = e &. Ps x634, 95 cts. ; small size, 
254X4, 20 cts Patented May 28, 

Ww HITEHEAD & Hoac Co., Dai Dept., Newark, N.J. 


T 
1868. 














Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Putsburgh Pa 


SHOPPING if: 


inds 
in New z ork by a ladyof 


without charge. Circular 
ISS A. eS ROND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE Whewping-tough and Gree 


and Croap. 


~MMZontholette 
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GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


T is a great pity that it is so much easier 
te win a woman than it is to live with 


I 


No woman is, ever has been, or can be 
strictly a misanthrope. 


No man is high enough to be above sym- 
pathy, or low enough to be beyond its reach. 


There is many a match between a refusal 
and a kiss. 


—if she intensely desires it—seems certain 
to Woman. 


A man who proposes more than once to 
a woman, often asking favor of Fortune, 
smites her in the face. 


Love may laugh at locksmiths, but never 
at wedlock—too serious, under all circum- 
stances, to provoke a smile. 


No amount of love from one man can re- 
press in a woman's breast her intense desire 
for admiration from men. 


However unfortunate a woman’s love-af- 
fairs may have been, she never despairs of 
meeting un ideal lover, even though she live 
in’a desert. 


The maternal instinct is usually so strong 
in woman that a man can scarcely hope to 
be a rival in his wife’s affection for her chil- 
dren. 


If everything is possible to God, anything | 





Vor. XXX., No. Wh. 





Hint to the Ladies 
of the Land. 


AFTE R fifteen years of wide 

experience in ladies’ tail- 
oring we have succeeded in 
gaining the full confidence of 
our patrons. 

As all our garments are cut 
and made especially to order 
under the direct supervision 
of the head of our concern, 
who is a celebrated designer 
and tailor, we are enabled to 
manufacture tailor-made 
gowns at the very lowest pos- 
sible prices consistent with 
perfect ft and beautiful fin- 
ish. 

We assure our customers a 
prompt and efficient service, 
and thorough satisfaction is 
guaranteed to all. 

Our self-measuring system 
is absolutely perfect, and we 
will send it, together with our 
beautifully illustrated § cata- 
logue and complete sclection 
of samples in dress goods, 
jj clouakings, and suitings, /rre 
f Agon request. 

Mail orders receive same 
careful and accurate attention as personal calls 
[| Tallerwmnde Salts, $5 up. New Stylish Jackets, $3 up. 
Piash and Fur Capes, $7 up. 
Seven-Gore Skirts, with full pleated back, $3 up. 

The first edition of our Fall and Winter Catalogue, that 
will show 100 of the most beautiful styles for this season. 
is just issued. Write to-day, and we will send it by return 
>» mail, with samples, to you free, 


THE AMERICAN CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


35 EK. 12th St., and SOS. SED Sh, + «= New York (ity, 
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We have & CO.’S 
SUBLIME LUCCA OL at retail 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in, the open 
careful chemical i 
We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
admixture with 


9 il St, New Yer, Sep. th 896. 
in the 


with any other fi. i 
SUPERIOR 


or 


AL LABORATORY, 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
DOG O00 


PP EREESESSEESS ESSE SES 5 





on instalmen' Easy payment. 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
greatest never offered. 










BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049, 
Washington, N. J. 





Write 











SKIRT . . . . . 25 Cents ) 
WABT.....3 * 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use 


; HARPER’ 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per’s Basar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


at 


All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. 


This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Rae? ee ha eee eet ee he ha ee eee te he 


S BAZAR 


COMPLETE /; 


COSTUME $ oc « Com 


of the follox 


ung form is suggested. 























The only awarded at the Paris .- — 


TT ELO 


Meta nagadehabeled scdabiwamebene 1897 
C Gentlemen, — 
: Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion 
Plate, number ............, Cay WE B CIID oan icksiiccties dieweccecctncds cents. : 
? 
PD. cst ndescceantinnsnse tr dbebd tres depécoeccsnceseses 
tia ein hiss cha chance élidnn 102006 0600bb6s cdeeers 
Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: Nos. 12 and 13, on page 947. 
Address Haxrer & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York City. 











UTINE 


BYGIENIC, ADHERENT & 'NVISIBLE 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAW, Inventor 
9, Rue deta Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine bat those b~aring the word “FRANCE” and the signatore CH, FAY 





























VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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NovempBer 13, 1397. 





and its great popularity with the woman of 
to-day proves that fashion, like history, re- 
peats itself. 

The modern belle, however, has discerned 
utility where her aboriginal sister found 
only ornament. 

Few gowns leave a fashionable modiste’s 
without more or less Featherbone in their 
make-up. The winter's cloth skirt owes its 
chic to the Featherbone tapes which finish 
its edge and the front gore ; the dainty silk 

tticoat has its ruffles shirred over Feather- 

one Piping Bone and stiffened with Skirt 
Bone ; the bodice is boned with Waist Bone; 
collars and all parts needing shaping and 
stiffening depend entirely upon the flexible 
and unbreakable tapes; and milady herself 
looks to the Featherbone bustles, dress 
forms, hip-pads, etc., for assistance in main- 
taining her belleship. 
Featherboning in all its ag he 
907 Broadway, New Yor 
706 Mz arshall Field “Annex « ae ago, 
—— Place, Bos 
28 So. Sth Street, “Philadelphia. 


s taught fre 
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THREE OAKS, MICH. 





Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence. 


Has a perfect guard to pre 


Made of 
doesn’t bend. 

o nickelled, doesn’t turr 
brass 

Hoo red tro m either side. 


Beware of imitations. 


FREE! 


samples of 


pin and a pretty colored 
anima! booklet for the 
Itjustsuitsme!” children 


THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, 


THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Flas the largest sale of any 
Tempered brass, 


We willsend... 
the 
CLINTON, also our SovRAN 


' 
Conn. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Silk and Flannel House Jackets, 
Silk Petticoats, Imported 
Tea-Gowns, Corsets. 


Children’s Wear. 


Dancing and School Frocks, 
Long Coats, Blouse Jackets. 


§ | Broadway A 1906 ot 


NEW YORK. 





2 MA 


SEN 
The W orld sl € ading ats Merchant 


Cc C. SHAY NE. 


NE \ ‘YORK € ITY 


BOOK WILL BE ‘ 


| FAST BLACK 
NUBIAN ,tnsss 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 




















MOY ck Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 
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vent cloth catching in coil, 
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Parisian Lingerie. 


955 


Being Made Right 
It Wears Right 





The Best Reason .. .. 
for Getting the Genuine 


vEVE 


oA eR 


EI NDING 





Look on the Back 
for the Letters 


S.H.&M. 


It's the ONLY WAY ‘o tell the GENUINE. 


LADIES INSIST ON HAVING 








Wiley’s “CAPITOL” Soles, 


Sold by all shoe dealers, or postpaid by us for 25c. 
WM. BH. WILEY & SON, P. 0. Box M, Hartford, Conn, 





A Burron Hoox 
For Link Cuff Buttons. 


EARL Curr BuTTONER.— Ne 
and useful Christmas ift. ry 
stores or by mail, nickel 10 cents, 
sterling 75 cents. Rand Bros., 
Equitable Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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| MAISON LAFERRIERE’ 
, RUE TAITBOUT — PARIS 
reminds its seuhialnes American Lady-Customers who honour 
this firm with their orders that they will always find there -~ 
most s lendid assortment of the very latest novelties created in 


OBES" MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES __ 











or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKA’ rood 

TEAS and a handsome present 
with every pound. Send for new 
illustrated premium and reduced 
price-list. Te GREAT AMERICAN 
rea Company, 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 289 
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A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


(Subscriptions to each, $4 00 a Year) 


At the same time they have a permanent value. 


* ad * * * * 





Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address for a year - - = = 
Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address for 6 months - . - 


Subscriptions to any 
Subscriptions to any 


The amount of subscription should be for- 
‘hayable to Harper & Brothers, and should 


scriber. When no dat 


two of these periodicals to any one address for a year - - 
two of these periodicals to any one address for 6 months - 


e ts specified, the sub- 

















—N. 








Nothing has been left undone which could be expected to make them more and more contemporane- 
| ous, more and more useful to the hour. 


Y. Zribune. 


warded by Check, Draft, or Money Order, 
accompany the name and address of the sub- 
scription will begin with the current number. 


| fas HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 


= - —_—_____—— ——— . 





“ Hewry,’ 
the Garden, “ 
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FASHION 


COSTUME WORN BY 


ITEM 


VERY STRIKING, ORIGINAL Miss Neicu at 


THE SHADES AT THE HORSE SHOW. 
rrom THe “‘sTYGIaN PuNon.” 


said Alcibiades, as he and Henry the Eighth walked through 
don’t you think we should have brought Beau Brummel 


with as?” 
“Oh, I don't know; why 7” asked the King 
“ How the dence can we tell what is good here?” demanded Alcibiades. 
* But Brummell doesn't know anything about horses.’ 
* True,” sald Alcibiades, “‘ but he knows all about clothes.” 


* Bu, old chap,” whinuied Pegasus, “ ien't it a pity that we aren't in this 
show? Wouldn't we sweep everything before ns?” 

“ Yea, I think we would,” neighed Bucephalus. “That's jnet what we 
would do We'd be sweepers among those overbred aristocrats of 
equinity 


* Blackstone,” eaid Coke, 
you think of thie 7” 
*I don't think,” replied Blackstone 
realize that I'm no adee. ad 


as he watched the high-jumpers, “‘ what do 


“When I get among horses I 


Bacchne and Mars were visiting the show together. 
“It's a fine exhibition,” said Mars. 

‘I'll take your word for it,” said Bacchus, wearily. “I'd rather see a 
pony of brandy than the whole kit.” 

“That's a high-stepper,” 
went by. 

“ Pretty good,” said Hop-o'-my- Thumb ; 
me with my seven-league boots on ! 


said Cesar, enthusiastically, as the tandems 


“but you ought to have seen 


“T think,” said Brillat-Savarin, as he escorted Lucretia Borgia throm 
the show, “* that the horse is a Most intelligent animal. He will eat all 
kinds of oats except fifty-cent table d’hétes.” 

*I agree with you,” said Lucretia, “ As an expert I am prepared to 
say that the 50-cent table d’héte is the worst poison extant.” 


‘I'm glad I'm not a horse,” said Methuselah in confidence to Henry of 
Navarre. “ Every time a horse shows his teeth he coufesses his age.” 
“That wouldn't hart you,” said Henry; “ you haven't any teeth.” 


TI tell you, Fielding,” observed the shade of Dr. Donne, ** these cobs 
ought to be a lesson to you.” 
“In what respect 7?” demanded the anthor of Tom Jones. 
* Their tales are docked and it improves their style,” said the doctor. 
‘On the whole,” cried We 
thing else.” 
* Ob, I don't know,” said Napoleon. “ When I was crossing the Alps 
I'd have preferred an elevator on one side and a toboggan on the other to 
all the horses in creation.” 


sllington, “I'd rather bave a horse than any- 


“ Awfal jam here, 


William,” said Richard ITI. to Shakespeare. 
* Fearful,” 


"replied Shakespeare. “If I'd ever dreamed of this, Td not 


h ave had you offer your kingdom for a horse, bat for a hox 
* said Richard. 


* I guess that’s about what it would cost for a week," 


A Boston teacher had been giving a familiar talk on zoology to a 
class of ten-year-olds in a grammar-school. 
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A GOOD GUESS. — 
“ Well,” anid Mies Twitters, “1 think Iam safe now.” 


Flora (who hos aspirations), “Dox't You THINK WOMEN CAN DO A GREAT DEAL TO 


KLEVATE THE sracK?” 


Ed. “lt WOULDN'T BE NECKSSARY IF THEY'D LOWER THEIR HATS.” 


THE SPY AND THE FARMER. 


Several years ago a Spi athlete named D—— was 
conspicuous as a \-player. He was a swift ron- 
ner, a reliable drop Micken and an excellent all-round 
ape He had proved such a power of strength on 

is college eleven that rival teams feared him, and 
when romeors to the effect that he had received p— J 
for his services were circulated, steps were eagerly 
taken by the football authorities of au opposing 
lege to in ig! his status. If he had re- 
ceived mrysy as alleged, he was no aes amateur, 
and could be debarred from a place on the 

Accordingly an ersiesary was despatched, with the 
usnal oppressive college secrecy, to the village of S—, 
where the suspected player resided when at home. 
The father of — was a well-to-do farmer, and the 
spy, passing as a book-agent. experienced little diffi- 
culty in getting him to talk about bis son. 

“Famous?” he said, with no great show of en- 
thusiasm. “ Waal, « the boy is famous; bat 
there isn’t much in this football.” 

“ But a fellow as famous as he is must get a good 
salary,” the spy suggested, with a craftily aseumed air 
of innocence. 

“ Nope,” said the farmer. 
get a salary.” 

“That's odd,” continued the spy; “I heard he was 
kicking for cash." 

* Waal, that’s right. He is,” the father slowly ad- 
mitted. 


The spy was secretly ove noyed. He chuckled in- 
wardly and fairly hugged himself with delight. In 
fancy the rival team was already deprived of her 
strongest p laye 

“So he's M ieking for cash at college, is he?” he 
echoed. 

** Yes,” the farmer said, wearily—“ yes, he’s kickin’ 
for more cash 'most every letter I get. 

And then the disgusted spy kicked himself, meta- 
phorically speaking, all the way back to college. 

Eanizs Hooxer Eaton, 
>. 


“Are you going to write a note telling Santa Claus 
what you want this Christmas?” asked little Davie 
Gazzam of Benny Bloobumper. 

“ Of course,” ey Benny, with a wink of his other 
eye, ‘‘and I'm going to give it to papa to mail, too.” 





“ Football-players don't 





THE WAY OF LIFE. 
He was a horse of high degree who visited the 


his brother equines as they trotted to 


He watched their + ad curving necks, he watched 
the steppers 
And as they dealt the ribbons out he gave a whin- 
nied sigh. 


show 
And wa’ 
and 


“ Alas,” quoth he, “that it shouldbe that "mongst 
this at crowd 
ot =e orses pot a steed that’s useful is al- 


! 
The horse that pulls the street care up and down 
the busy way; 
The steed that puts his back into the pulling of the 


ray; 


“The horse that om, the hansom-cab and yanks 
it through the stree' 

The he aa a hnerack: Agurea steeds you on the 
tow-path 
horse that ~ hoists the hammer for the drivers 


of the 
at the Horse Show do not deer quite 
worth their while. 


“Td like to know why this is thus. It seems a 
shame 
That high-born horse aristocrats alone are worth 
the name. 


‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ once a poet did de- 


clare, 

And horses they are horses equally and @very- 
where.” 

- 


And then the grooms fell on that steed and whacked 
him with their whips; 

They drove him from the Garden with great welts 
upon his hips; 

And all were pleased becanse of it, and cheered the 
fearful licks, 

For just the simple reason that man hates a horse 
that kicks. 
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Neiecne p eam Pe 7 


AFTER THE 
I'VER HEARD YOU CALLED THE FUNNY BONE 
BY PERSONS WISE AND NUMEROUS, 
Bur I musr say THat I HAVE KNOWN 
SoME THINGS BY FAR MORE HUMOROUS, 


COLLAPSE. 


HER RUSE. 


To test their intelligence “Safe from what ?” asked Miss Kittish. 






he said, in the course Of his re- * Barglars.” 
marks, 

* Who can tell me the highest 
form of animal life 7 

A little girl he ‘ld up her hand. 

“ Well, Mary 7? 

“The hy-ena,” shonted Mary, 
seriously bat ae 

Repressing a smile, the teacher 
said: “Isit, Mary? Think again. 
Ix a hyena the very highest? Don't 
answer too quickly; take your 
time.” 

* Oh, now I know,” 
* it’s the giraffe.” 


other house. 


cried Mary ; 


*“ Were you in danger from burglars ?” 

“1 think Iwas, Everybody is, more o> less, bunt more especially an 
unprotected lady in = bl 
since John and his wife went West and left me by myself.” 

“What have you done to insure safety 7” 

“I have bought four men’s hats, of different styles and sizes, and I 
have hung them on the hat-rack in the hall. 
veys the array, he will decide that there are too many men in that honse 
to make his exploit as safe as he might wish, and he will go on to some 
I rather flatter myself that this is a pretty good plan. 
Don't you think so?” 


i house. I've been afraid of burglars ever 


When Mr. Burglar sur- 


——~—_ 


Erurt. (aged siz). “ I wonder where all the clergymen come from ?” 
Franors (aged five). “ I suppose the choir-boys grow up into ministers !" 





“YOU KEEP OUT—THIS IS MY KLONDIKE.” 











